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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES.—NO. XXII. 
CHARACTER OF MRS EVELYN. 


Mrs Evelyn was the wife of John Evelyn, Esq. 
author of “ Sylva ” and of other valuable works, 
whose naine has been often mentioned with honor 
in our pages, as an accomplished scholar and ex- 
emplary Christian ; held in much honor by his co- 
temporaries, the cherished friend and companion 
of some of the most distinguished men both in 
shurch and state from the times of the common- 
wealth till his death in 1705. 

The following memoir of. his wife was written 
by an intimate friend of his family, Rev. Dr Bohun. 


I had lately occasion to review several let- 
ters to me from Mrs Evelyn of Deptford. 
After reading them, I found they were much 
to be valued, because they contained not only 
a complete description of the private events 
in the family, but public transactions of the 
times, where are many curious and memora- 
ble things described in an easy and eloquent 
style. 

Many forgotten circumstances by this 
means are recalled afresh to my memory ; by 
so full and perfect a narration of them, they 
are again present to my thoughts, and I see 
them reacted as it were before my eyes. 
This made strong impressions on my mind, 
so that I could not rest till I had recollected 
the substance of them, and from thence some 
general reflections thereon, and from thence 
drew a character of their author, so far only 
as by plain and natural inferences may be 
gathered from their contents. This was not 
performed in a manner worthy of the design, 
but hastily and uncorrectly, which cost no 
more time than could be employed at one 
sitting-in an afternoon; but in this short 
model, Mrs Evelyn will appear to be the best 
daughter and wife, the most tender mother, 
and desirable neighbor and friend, in all parts 
of her life. ‘The historical account of mat- 
ters of fact sufficiently set forth her praises, 
wherein there could be no error or self-con- 
ceit; and declare her to be an exact pattern 
of many excellent virtues ; bat they are con- 
cealed in such modest expressions, that the 
most envious censures cannot fix upon her 
the least ouepicion of vanity or pride. Though 
she had many advantages of birth and beau- 
ty, and wit, yet you may perceive in her 
writings an humble indifference to all world- 
ly eujoyments, great charity, and compassion 
to those that had disobliged her, and no mem- 
ory of past occurrences, unless it were a 
grateful acknowledgment of some friendly of- 
fice ; a vein of good nature, and resignation, 
and self-denial runs through them all. . ‘There 
is nothing so despised in many of these let- 
ters as the fruitless and empty vanities of the 
town ; and they seem to pity the misfortune 
of those who are condemned by their greater 
quality or stations to squander away their 
precious time in unprofitable diversions, or 
Lestow it in courtly visits and conversations. 
Where there happens to be any mention of 
children or friends, there is such an air of 
sincerity and benevolence for the one, and 
religious concern for the happiness of the 
other, as if she had no other design to live in 
the world, than to perforin her own duty, and 
promote the welfare of her relations and ac- 
quaintance. 

The memory of her virtues and benefits 
made such deep impression on her neighbors 
of Deptford and Greenwich, that if any should 
bring in another report from this, or what 
was generally received among them, they 
would condemn as false, and the effect of a 
slanderous calu:nny ; either they would never 
yield that any change shoald happen to this 
excellent lady, or they would impute it to 
sickness, or time, or chance, or the unavoid- 
able frailties of human nature. 

Mrs Evelyn has been often heard to say 
concerning the death of her admirable and 
boloved daughter, that though she had Jost 
her forever in this world, yet she would nut 
but that she had been, because many pleas- 
ing ideas occur to her thoughts that she had 
conversed with her so long, and been made 
happy by her for so many years. 

The following letter was written by Mrs Eve- 
lyn to her friend on the subject ot the afflicting 
bereavemént of her eldest daughter, to which re- 
ference was just made. The character of that 
young lady, who died at nineteen years, has been 
extracted into our columns; and it is surely no 
wonder that the Joss of one, endued with such 
singular graces, so accomplished and virtuous, 
should have been deeply and tenderly lamented. 


MRS EVELYN TO LADY TUKE. 
Say’s Court, April, 1685. 

How to express the sorrow for parting with 
so dear a child is a difficult task. She was 
welcome to me from the first moment God 
gave her, acceptable through the whole course 
of her life by a thousand endearments, by the 
gifts of nature, by acquired parts, by the ten- 
der love she ever shewed her father and me: 
a thread of plety accompanied al] her actions, 
and now proves our greatest consolation. 
he patience, resignation, humility of her 
Carriage in so severe and fatal a disease, dis- 
covered more than an ordinary assistande of 
the Divine goodness, never expressing fear of 
death, or a desire to live but for her friends’ 
sake. The seventh day of her illness she 
discoursed to me in particular as calmly as 





in health, desired to confess and receive the 
blessed sacrament, which she performed with 
great devotion, after which, though in her 
perfect senses to the last, she never signified 
the least concern for the world, prayed often, 
and resigned her soul. What shall I say? 
She was too great a blessing for me, who 
never deserved anything, much less such a 
jewel. I am too well assured of your lady- 
ship’s kindness, to doubt the part you take 
in this loss; you have ever shewed yourself 
a friend in so many instances, that I presume 
upon your compassion ; nothing but this just 
occasion could have hindere.’! me from wel- 
coming you to town, and ~—_vicing with the 
best friend I have in the \.« ‘Iid—a friend by 
merit and inclination, one | mast esteem as 
the wife of so worthy a relation and so sin- 
cere a friend as Sir Samuel ‘Tuke was to me 
and mine. What is this world, when we re- 
call past things! what are the charms that 
keep our minds in suspense! without the 
conversation of those we love, what is life 
worth. How did I propose happiness this 
summer in the return of your ladyship and 
my dear child—for she was absent all this 
winter ! 

She had much improved herself by the re- 
marks she had made of the world and all its 
vanities. — What shall I add! I could ever 
speak of her, and might I be just to her with- 
out suspicion of partiality, could tell you 
many things. ‘The papers which are found 
in her cabinet discover she profited by her 
reading—such reflections, collections out of 
scripture, confessions, meditations, and pious 
notions, evidence her time was not spent in 
the trifling way of most young women. Lac- 
knowledge, as a Christian, I ought not to 
murmur, and I should be infinitely sorry to 
incur God’s further displeasure. ‘I'here are 
those yet remaining that challenge my care, 
and for their sakes I endeavor to submit all 
I can. I thank my poor cousin a thousand 
times for her kind concern, and wish she 
may live to be the comfort you deserve in 
her, that God will continue the blessing to 
both, and make you happy—which is the 
prayer of her who is 

Yours, most affectionately, 
M. E. 

Mrs Evelyn (who outlived Mr Evelyn) by 
her will, dated 9th Feb. 1708, desired to be 
buried in a stone coffin near that of ‘‘ my dear 
husband, whose love and friendship I was 
happy in fiftyeight years and nine months, 
but by God’s Providence left a disconsolate 
widow the 27th day of February, 1705, in 
the 7ist year of my age. His care of my 
education was such as might become a fath- 
er, a Jover, a friend, and husband, for instruc- 
tion, tenderness, affection and fidelity to the 
last moment of his life; which obligation | 
mention with a gratitude to his memory, ever 
dear to me; and I must not omit to own the 
sense I have of my parents’ care and goodness 
in placing me in such worthy hands.” 


a 


[From the Christian Observer. J 


QUESTIONS DISCUSSED BY A CLERICAL 
SOCIETY. 


We have often respectfully urged the im- 
portance of clerical meetings for conference 
and mutual edification ; and have received at 
various times numerous inquiries relative to 
the most profitable manner of conducting 
them, the best subjects for discussion, and 
similar topics. Itis of great importance that 
they be constituted upon a plan simple, use- 
ful, and incapable of misconstruction. ‘They 
should be friendly social meetings : the num- 
ber of members should not be inconveniently 
large (from ten to twenty may be a good av- 
erage): the members should be persons who 
in the main agree in their views of the great 
principles and precepts of Christian truth ; 
differing, it may be, in education, talent, at- 
tainment, age, and standing in the church, 
but united in one common desire to glorify 
God, to edify his church, to discharge their 
solemn office with wisdom, faithfulness, and 
affection, as servants of Christ and ambassa- 
dors for God ; prepared to counsel each other 
in matters of doubt or difficulty, and to bear 
with each other in regard to those differences 
of opinion which may honestly exist among 
the true disciples of the same common Mas- 
ter. But while of necessity they must be 
persons agreeing in their general views of re- 
ligious truth, they must shun party-spirit, and 
give no cause for offence or jealousy on the 
part of any of their brethren who think dif- 
ferently : their intercourse must be simply 
for spiritual and pastoral edification; they 
must avoid everything of an invidious or sec- 
tarian character, and all matters of civil or 
ecclesiastical policy, and strictly conform to 
that salutary canon which forbids private 
tneetings of the clergy for impeaching the 
doctrines, government, or discipline of the 
church. Their object is mutual advice, in- 
struction, and encouragement ; personal edi- 
fication, the drawing more clossly the ties of 
brotherly regard, and the spiritual benefit of 
their respective flocks. 

Much of the advantages to be derived from 
such meetings will depend upon the nature 
of the questions discussed at them; for we 
take it for granted that a regular question for 
consideration will be announced at the pre- 
vious meeting,—any member being at liberty 
to propose a question, subject to the approba- 











tion of his brethren. 





We have now lying before us more than a 
thousand questions discussed at the meetings 
of a society constructed very much upon the 
above plan, and which for many years has 
been found a source of great spiritual benefit 
to its members; and we have thought that 
it would not be unacceptable to our readers 
to insert a considerable portion of them in 
our pages. ‘Uhey will suggest many useful 
theses, not only for clerical meetings, but for 
sermons, social! discussions, and private med- 
itation. 


The following we select from a great number. 


How far is it the duty of a Christian min- 
ister to accommodate himself to his hearers ? 

What influence has natural temperament 
on religion ? 

How far is retirement from the world a 
Christian duty ? 

How far is it expedient for Christians to 
communicate their experiences? 

How far is a Christian warranted by scrip- 
ture to pray for and expect the particular and 
immediate guidance of Providence in the per- 
sonal and ordinary concernments of life? 

What is meant by knowing the world ; and 
how far is this knowledge useful to a Chris- 
tian ? 

How are we to forma right judgment of 
the particular duties incumbent on us from 
the situation in which the Lord has placed 
us, and the talents he has bestowed upon us ? 

What is the best inethod of knowing what 
God would have us to do, when the matter is 
not determined in scripture, though to us of 
great importance ? 

How far is the natural a designed type of 
the moral world ? 

The just idea of a scrupulous conscience, 
and its cure. 

How shall we distinguish between lauda- 
ble ambition and sinful pride? 

How are prejudices to be discovered and 
removed ? 

What is the nature of enthusjasm, and its 
cure ? 

What is the best method of forming an 
able minister of the New ‘Testament ? 

How is humility to be known and cultivat- 
ed? 

How far is wit allowable in the pulpit, or 
out of it? 

What improvement might be made in the 
present methods of education ? 

W hat is true liberality of mind ? 

What aye we to understand by doing all 
things to the glory of God ? 

Wherein consists the art of being useful in 
conversation ? 

What is the nature of superstition, and its 
cure ? 

What is the best rule to be observed in 
almsgiving ? 

How are God’s promises to be reconciled 
with his Providence? 

What advantages may be derived from hu- 
man authors, in theological study ? 





DENUNCIATORY PREACHING. 

The following remarks on this subject, extract- 
ed from a late number of the Christian Observer, 
though referring to a special instance within the 
church of another communion, admit, in their 
spirit, of a general application. 


J attend the ministry of a faithful servant 
of Christ ; a man full of zeal for the glory of 
God, andthe salvation of his flock: he is 
also scriptural in his views of the doctrines 
and duties of the gospel ; and, though sur- 
rounded with persons who have adopted some 
recently invented or revived heresies, yet 
staunch to the good old ways in all the es- 
sentials of faith and practice. I will add 
also, that he is not saturnine in character, 
but gentle, amiable and affectionate; and 
yet, in consequence of ‘some opinions with 
which he is strongly impressed, relative to a 
supposed rapidly approaching doom, to which 
point he is ever bending the predictions of 
holy writ, and every passing cloud in the re- 
ligious or political horizon, his preaching has 
assumed a character most depressing, discon- 
solate, and I fear not edifying. ‘There was 
a time when some attached members of his 
flock, known and honored for all that is love- 
ly and of good report, rejoicing in God, heav- 
enly minded, and occupied with bright hopes 
and a glad heart in works of piety and mer- 
cy, were wont to come from the house of 
prayer with cheerful countenance, full of 
praise and thanksgiving; and the blessed 
word was opened, and the family or social 
group gathered around ; and truly heavenly 
was the spectacle, while the young were 
taught and rejoiced to learn, and the older 
communed together of the love of their Re- 
deemer and the promises of the gospel. 

But now, what a mournful reverse! All is 
cold, and harsh, and terrifying. ‘The ungod- 
ly forsake the church; being weary of one 
constant strain of prophetic terrors. I do 
not mean the terrors of God’s word, but the 
phantoms, as many of us think them, of our 
worthy pastor’s own imagination. ‘Thus one 
chief door of usefulness is closed. Then, 
again, the younger members of families, in- 
stead of learning early to love the ways of 
God, think only with terror of the awful por- 
tents which from week to week are forced 
upon their infant minds. All is gloom and 
foreboding ; the nation, the church, Chris- 
tendom, and the whole world are on the eve 
of every thing that is terrible: scarcely a ray 





of hope is admitted to penetrate the gloom ; 
even our Bible societies, missionary institu- 
tions, education, the diffusion of knowledge 
and civilization, and the faithful preaching of 
the word of God, are viewed on the wrong 
instead of the right side, as if intended not 
for purposes of hope and mercy, but only to 
seal down the doom of nations and to hasten 
impending wrath. And while the ungodly 
are repelled, and the younger members of 
the flock terrified, but neither of them drawn 
to God, the faithful are deprived of their due 
consolation ; the righteous are made sad ; 
whom God hath not made sad; instead of 
entering his house with thanksgiving, and 
into his courts with praise, being joyful in 
him, and speaking good of his name, they as- 
semble to hear what new horrors our good 
pastor has discovered during the week. 

I wish our excellent pastor and others 
would reconsider this matter. 1 do not mean 
that there ought not to be much of solemnity 
in their ministry; for religion is always sol- 
emn, and we live in times which call for pe- 
culiar solemnity ; but let it be, if I may so 
say, a cheerful solemnity. The ministry 
which is usually found, in the long course of 
years, to be the most blessed by God to the 
conversion of the young, the attraction of 
the careless to his ways, the reclaiming of 
backsliders, and the edification and comfort 
of true believers, is that which partakes very 
much of light, and joy, and grace, and heav- 
enly unction ; that which shews the ways of 
religion to be indeed ways of pleasantness, 
and all her paths peace. What is gained by 
the prognostications in which our good pastor 
so habitually indulges? ‘They may frighten 
men or women or children, but when thus 
frightened they are not one step nearer the 
cross of Christ: and the practical effect, I 
fear, has been quite the contrary; that to 
shake off the gloom some have forsaken pub- 
lic worship, where they might, by the power 
of the holy ghost, have been drawn to God, 
while others have rushed into the world, and 
thought only of eating, drinking, and being 
merry. Look at the strain of our church ser- 
vices ; how full of joy and praise, how much 
of elevated fervor and seraphic anthem. 
* * * But to make every festival a fast, 
the eucharist a lamentation, and the Lord’s- 
day, that thrice blessed day of the resurrec- 
tion, which the church joyfully excepts from 
her days of sackcloth, a season only of mourn- 
ing and woe, is, I conceive, contrary to the 
genius of the gospel, and of the church, and 
not conducive to the purposes of a truly spir- 
itual and edifying ministry. 





VICARIOUS PUNISHMENT. 


We gave a brief notice last week of a recent 
publication by the venerable Dr Worcester, on 
the subject of the atonement. We believe our 
readers will be pleased and edified by the follow- 
ing quotations from the work. 


As there has been much dispute on the 
nature of Christ’s sufferings, it is desirable 
that the ground of the difficulty should be 
more clearly understood. * * * But be- 
lieving that the controversy relating to the 
atonement had its origin in the ambiguity of 
these phrases, [‘‘ suffered for us,” and “died 
for us,”’] and of others of similar import, I 
shall now aim ata more perfect illustration. 
In barbarous ages, and under barbarous gov- 
ernments, many instances occurred of inflict- 
ing evil on the innocent as substitutes for the 
guilty; and there have been instances in 
which the innocent have offered to suffer as 
substitutes for guilty relatives or friends. 
Judah, the son of Jacob, offered himself to 
Joseph as a substitute for his brother Benja- 
min, to suffer the evils of slavery. Suppose 
that Benjamin had been guilty of the alleged 
theft, and had been justly doomed by the 
laws of Egypt to slavery for life ; what should 
we have thought of Joseph, had he accepted 
of Judah as a substitute, and inflicted on him 
the punishment due to Benjamin? Would it 
be possible for an enlightened mind to justi- 
fy such a vicarious punishment? And in 
view of all that has been read in history of 
punishing the innocent as substitutes for the 
guilty, I would ask benevolent persons of ev- 
ery sect, whether all such punishments have 
not the appearance of gross barbarity and in- 
justice? If such be their appearance, can it 
be otherwise than painful to a reflecting mind 
to have it said that such is the nature of God, 
that he cannot pardon his penitent children 
on any other ground than that which is so 
obviously barbarous and unjust when adopted 
by men ? 

There is, however, another sense in which 
an innocent person may suffer for the guilty, 
and one which is so far from appearing bar- 
barous and unjust, that it appears truly be- 
nevolent, and excites admiration, as an exam- 
ple worthy to be imitated. In many instan- 
ces good persons have exposed themselves to 
suffering, and even to death, to recover vi- 
cious persons from the paths of vice, to alle- 
viate sufferings which their vices had already 
brought upon them, or to save them from im- 
pending evils. We have an eminent instance 
of this kind in John Howard, the British phi- 
lanthropist. His feeling mind became so 1m- 
pressed with the miserable condition of the 
multitude of vicious persons who were confin- 
ed in prisons, that he resolved to consecrate 
his time, his property, and his talents to the 
purpose of alleviating their miseries, by effect- 





ing a reformation of prison discipline, and by 
exciting towards prisoners the compassion of 
governments, and of such men as had it in 
their power to do good. On this errand of 
mercy he visited and entered the prisons and 
the dungeons, not only in the island of Great 
Britain, but on the continent of Europe. 
Year after year he pursued this course, ex- 
posing himself to hardships, sufferings, and 
perils, to infectious diseases, and to death it- 
self. ‘This he did, uot only aware of great 
danger, but even expecting that his enter- 
prises would cost him his life; and in this 
service he is supposed to have died with the 
plague at Cherson, in Russia, A. D. 1790. 
By his exertions he called the attention of 
rulers to the object of his pursuit, and made 
a powerful impression on the minds of many 
philanthropic men. It is probable that hun- 
dreds of thousauds of persons have already 
been greatly benefited by his efforts; and to 
this, perhaps, may be traced the exertions 
which are now making in our own country to 
reform prison discipline. It may be truly 
said, that Howard suffered for the vicious, 
and suffered for or on account of their offen- 
ces. For it was their crimes which exposed 
them to suffering, and he exposed himself to 
sufferings and to death, that he might allevi- 
ate their miseries. 

We have now before us two very distinct 
senses in which the innocent may suffer for 
{the guilty. In eachof the cases we may 
properly apply the phrase vicarious suffering ; 
for in each, one suffers for another. When 
one suffers the punishment due to another, we 
may not only apply the phrase vicarious suf- 
fering, but also that of vicarious punishment. 
In the case of Howard, we cannot with any 
propriety apply the phrase vicarious punish- 
ment, for there was nothing of the nature of 
punishment in what he endured for the pris- 
oners. He suffered and died while seeking 
their benefit, but hé did not suffer their pun- 
ishment, as their substitute,—nor was this 
implied in his purpose. 

I may now observe that much of the lan- 
guage of scripture, in relation to the suffer- 
ings of Christ, is ambiguous, and would be 
proper on either hypothesis in relation to the 
nature of his sufferings. It is so with all the 
passages which merely say, that he “ died for 
us,’ —‘‘ suffered for us,”—*‘ suffered for sin- 
ners,’ or ‘‘ died for our offences.” In each 
case, vicarious suffering is clearly expressed, 
but whether this suffering was of the nature 
of vicarious punishment is not expressed by 
any such form of speech. This question 
must be decided on other grounds; for it 
never can be decided by any form of speech 
which is equally applicable to either of the 
two hypothesis. 

How then can the question be decided ? 
What passages of scripture, or what consid- 
erations will afford light on this subject? To 
these queries I shall attempt some reply. 

Could we find any passages of scripture in 
which the death of Christ is clearly repre- 
sented as like the death of one who unques- 
tionably suffered vicarious punishment, this 
would be regarded as evidence that his death 
was of the same nature. But I have not 
found one text of this kind. I have however 
found passages, in which the death of Christ 
is represented as resembling the death of 
persons who did not suffer vicarious punish- 
ment. Why then should not these be regard- 
ed as proof that such a punishment was not 
suffered by the Messiah ? 

When Christ uttered the parable of the 
vineyard, he clearly represented that his 
death would be of « nature similar to that of 
the prophets or messengers of God who had 
been persecuted by the Jews. These former 
messengers were called “‘ servants,” many of 
whom had been shamefully abused, and some 
of them had been killed. No Christian per- 
haps, doubts that the ‘‘ only son” in the par- 
able means the Messiah. But he was treated 
by the husbandmen with no more respect 
than the servants who preceded him. ‘‘ They 
took him, and killed him, and cast him out 
of the vineyard.” 

In the tenth chapter of John, Christ repre- 
sents his death as being like that of a good 
shepherd, who sacrifices his life in defending 
his sheep against wolves. ‘‘ The good shep- , 
herd giveth his life for the sheep.” “ The 
hireling fleeth, when he seeth the wolf com- 
ing, because he is a hireling, and careth not 
for the sheep.” ‘I lay down my life for my 
sheep.” 

T may now ask, did any of the prophets of 
Israel suffer a vicarious punishment when 
they were persecuted ? Did any shepherd 
suffer a vicarious punishment in giving his 
life for his sheep, or in exposing his life to 
defend his sheep from being devoured by 
wolves? If not, the language of Christ on 
these occasions is against the hypothesis that 
he suffered a vicarious punishment, when 
“by wicked hands he was crucified and 
slain,”—or when he laid down his life for the 
sheep. Had it been desirable that we should 
regard his sufferings as effects of God’s wrath 
towards him as our substitute, would he have 
failed to give any intimation of this fact, and 
have used language and comparisons which 
naturally suggest an idea directly the re- 
verse ? ; 

If it be a truth that Christ suffered for us 
a vicarious punishment, ‘ equivalent to all 
the horrors and miseries of hell,” and “as 
great as the endless sufferings of all man- 
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Geen 
kind,” as ‘has been asserted by ministers of 
the gospel, we may be very sure that his suf- 
ferings were not of a nature to be imitated 
by his disciples. If then there are passages. 
of, scripture, which not only assert’ that 
‘* Christ suffered for, us,” but also distinctly 
teach that his sufferings were of a nature to 
be imitated, and were an exemplification of 
the fervent, self-denying love to mankind 
which al! his discivles should possess, all 
such passages go to prove that the sufferings, 
of Christ were not of the nature of vicarious 
punishment. I shall therefore exhibit a few 
passages of this character. 

Paul says, “ Let this mind be in you, which 
was also in Jesus Christ.” He then goes on 
to represent that notwithstanding all the dig- 
nity which Christ possessed by ‘‘ being in 
the form of God,’—‘ he humbled himself, 
and became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross.” Phil. ii. o—8. 

To encourage Christians to suffer paticnt- 
ly for ** well-doing,” Peter has the following 
passages: ‘ For even hereunto are ye called, 
because Christ also suffered for us, leaving us 
an example that ye should follow his steps.” 
1 Pet. ii. 20, 21.—‘' For it is better, if the 
will of the Lord be so, that ye suffer for well- 
doing, than for evil-doing ; for Christ also 
once suffered for sins the just for the unjust, 
that he might bring us to God.” 1 Pet. ii. 
17,18. ‘‘Forasmuch then as Christ hath 
suffered for us, arm yourselves likewise with 
the same mind.” 1 Pet. iv. 1. 

John says, ‘‘ Hereby we know love, be- 
cause Christ* laid down his life for us; and 
we ought to lay down our lives for the breth- 
ren.” John iii. 16. 

I might perhaps add other texts of similar 
import, but these seem to me sufficient to 
show that the sufferings of Christ for us could 
not be of the nature of punishment for our 
sins, unless it is our duty to be of a disposi- 
tion to suffer vicarious punishment for one 
another. Let two texts be distinetly compar- 
ed. Christ said, ‘* I lay down my life for the 
sheep.” In view of his having so done, John 
ays, ‘‘ We ought to lay down our lives for 
the brethren.” If John had viewed the suf- 
ferings of Christ, in laying down his life, as 
a vicarious punish:nent, would he, in allusion 
to that event, have said, ‘‘ We ought to lay 
down our lives for the brethren?’ What 
would have been more incongruous or unnat- 
ural ? 

We are expressly told, that ‘‘ God is love,” 
and we are required to be followers of God 
as dear children, and to pray that he would 
forgive us, as we forgive those who trespass 
against us. But what is the nature of love, 
as it appeared in Christ, and as it has appear- 
ed in the most eminent of his disciples? Is 
it not of such a benevolent and forgiving na- 
ture that it would recoil at the thought of in- 
flicting evil on the innocent, as a substitute 
for the guilty, that the penitent might be for- 
given? In a_ civilized community what 
would be said of a king or a father who 
should adopt this policy 2? Would he not be 
deemed insane, or a man remarkable for in- 
justice and inhumanity? Is there then no 
danger in ascribing to God such a disposi- 
tion, while it is certain that it would be odi- 
ous in any human being? Can we feel safe 
in doing this on the ground of ambiguous 
texts, which are clearly capable of a very dif- 
ferent and very important interpretation ? 


* Newcome’s Translation. 


{For the Christian Register.] 
PUBLIC WORSHIP. 

Ma Eprror,—A few Sundays since, I listened 
with deep interest and entire approbation to a 
sermon in which the importance of public wor- 
ship, and its beneficial influences on society, were 
discussed and demonstrated. Some of its defects, 
as it is now “conducted in our Congregational 
churches, were-mentioned, and it was suggested 
that its forms might be so improved as to render 
the services more generally interesting. The last 
mentioned remarks, however, were not strongly 
urged. The discourse, as a whole, was calcula- 
ted to lead all who were present, to feel, that they 
were invited to the house of God, not to be passive 
listeners, but active and interested participators 
in the whole service—té unite in the worship of 
God; not merely to hear prayers, but to pray; 
not to listen to & sermon, as if it were a compo- 
sition intended to gratify the taste of a refined 
audience, to display the talents of the preacher, 
and entertain his hecrers; but with the deep and 
settled purpose of deriving instruction on that 
most important subject, our duty as Christians. I 
shall not undertake, howeyer, to give an analysis 
of the discourse, one object of which was to show 
that the importance of public worship, and its 
beneficial effects on individuals, could only be 
evinced and obtained by the cooperation of all 
who were assembled professedly for that purpose. 
I have long thought this subject worthy of more 
general attention than it has yet received; and 
have often indulged the hope, that among the 
many improvements of this enlightened age, some 
changes in the present forms of public worship 
would be suggested from some influential source, 
which would render the service more generally 
interesting ; Which would induce Christians to feel 
that they were assembled in the house of prayer 
for a specific purpose, that all were equally ‘in- 
terested in every part of the service, and ought 
not to transfer any part of their own duty to 
another. While engaged in these reflections, | 
was not a little grieved and disappointed to learn 
that a writing was posted on the walls of the 
church where I usually attend, containing a re- 
quest that the congregation would not join with 
the choir m singing, thus avowing the senti- 
inent that one part of the service was considered 
as oclonging exclusively to one part of the asseth- 
bly. It is true, this was but a request which few 
were probably concerned in making; and it may 
be said, that those who do not outwardly partici- 
pate in this part of divine worship, might “ make 
melody in their hearts.” But I believe the out- 
ward form has some effect on most minds, and 


that we always feel more sensibly, in proportion 
as we are voluntarily or actively engaged. 

On this account it is desirable that public wor- 
ship should be differently conducted, that it should 
not appear to depend chiefly on one, and be per- 
formed only by a small proportion of the congre- 
gation. But as it is common for societies and 
communities to dread innovation almost as much 
as they desire improvement, and as this dread is 
peculiarly felt by those who are engaged in re- 
ligious associations, it can hardly be expected or 
hoped that any essential change will be speedily 
effected in existing modes and customs. Those 
who desire improvement in these particulars, must 
be contented with gradual deviations from long 
established rules. It might be hoped, however, 
that the few changes which prejudice is willing 
to allow, would be of such a nature as to acceler- 
ate rather than retard the one great end for 
which the system is designed—a more real, evi- 
dent, and active cooperation of all who. meet to- 
gether for public and social worship : who profess 
to unite in prayer and praise to the beneficent 
Author of their mortal and-immortal nature ; who 
invoke his blessing on themselves as being his 
children,--the recipients of his mercy,—the dis- 
ciples of his blessed Son,—fellow beings,—fellow 
sinners, and brethren in Christian faith and hope. 

Some years ago, an effort was made in one of 
the churches to accomplish the object I have 
stated, in some degree. A select number of 
good, but simple tunes were printed, and placed 
in-each pew. The pastor of the Society addres- 
sed the people on the subject, expressed his views 
of the nature and design of public worship, and 
stated, that he considered singing a devotional act 
in which all should unite with the same spirit and 
feelings which they deemed requisite in prayer; he 
wished thet all should rise, and that all who had 
ability would join vocally. This request of the 
pastor met with the concurrence of his people ; 
the whole assémbly rose ;—the voice of praise and 
thanksgiving resounded from every part of the 
charch, there was one united sourd of many 
voices ; the effect was truly imposing. All ap- 
peared engaged, interested, and gratified. But 
this state of things lasted only a short time. Some 
connoisseurs in music, detected inaccuracies 
and discordances in the singing. Some others 
thought it fatiguing to stand so long. In the 
course of a few weeks, only a part of the congre- 
gation arose, then only the gentlemen, and atlast 
but few of them. Thus by degrees, the former 
habits were resumed; the singing was aguin 
delegated to the choir; and at length, afier a 
lapse of years, to complete the work, and render 
it more obvious that the music is not designed for 
vorship, but merely as an interlude,—arelief from 
the fatigue of continued attention to one subject, | 
it wes formally requested that the congregation 

the singing, but allow the choir 


y oe & 


would nof join in 


to perform alone. 


{lor the Christian Register.] 


RIGHTS OF THE INDIANS. 

Me Eprror,—The great attention which the 
public has recently given to the existing contro- 
versy between the Cherokees and the State of 
Georgia, may perhaps render the following ex- 
tracts from an ancient publication interesting at 
this time. 

A paper entitled “.2 Brief Narrative of the En- 
glish Rights to the Northern Parts of Imerica,” 
is published in the 5th volume of JiIunloe’s State 
Papers, p. 181, dated in 1656. ‘The same paper 
is, we believe, republished in Hazard’s Historical 
Collections. The object of this paper is to show 
the title of England by discovery to the Northern 
part of this continent, and to disprove the claims 
of the Dutch to what was then called the New 
Netherlands. 

It commences, “ As a part of the westward part 
of the fourth part uf the world called America or 
the West Indies was first discovered by Columbus 
at the charges of Ferdinand and Isabella, sover- 
eigns of Spain, and as by virtue of that discovery 
their successors claim a general right and title to 
all the lands within that tract, and a particular, 
either to such land which they shall purchase from 
the native_proprietors, or such which are void of 
inhabitants, or such,which they shall conquer and 
subdue with the sword ; and as the two first par- 
ticular rights [i.e. to lands purchased of the na- 
tives, and to lands uninhabited} are undeniable, so 
they may plant and erect what colonies they, please 
therein of their own native subjects or others. 
Although the third [i. e. the right by conquest] is 
something disputable, yet notwithstanding the 
right of Spain to the above place was never yet 
denied or controverted by any prince or state in 
Europe, and no attempt made against them by 
any, to interrupt them in those places they had 
taken and kept -possession of there, but only at 
such times, as Spain was in hostility with one or 
more of the nations of Europe: for as it hath been 
the most just custom and practice of many states, 
that when the commonwealth did abound with 
people, rather to seek out new discoveries, (than 


to make war with their neighbors,) for.the trans- 





porting and transplanting of colonies, where they 
| might enjoy lands according to the two first par- 


ticular rights, and at the public charge of the 
| commonwealth or the particular of some certain 
| persons, and the discovery being made, and colo- 
| nies planted, it inust very easily follow they were 
| and are to remain and to be accounted as mem 
| bers of their mother commonwealth; so all the 
lands discovered for the ends aforesaid, whether 
in a smaller or greater latitude, and at the charges 
aforesaid, and with the inclusion of the two first 
particular rights, are to be accounted the inten- 
tional and national right and property of the first 
discoverers, and that according to the Jaw of na- 
ture, and. in that the law of nations; and that 
whatsoever prince or state (in league and amity 
with that prince, state, or commonwealth) that 
shall intrude within tie said limit, and anticipate 
the first discoverers, is highly guilty of the breach 
ot civil correspondency and of the law or custoin 


give an account of the English discoveries and 

settlements in North America, and show that they, 
have a better general right than any other Euro- 

pean nation, and repeats that this general right 

gives them the particular right of purchasing. It 

then says that on due examination it will be found 

that the Dutch have “no right at all, either gene- 

ral or particular, but have intruded into and antic- 

ipated the English in their rights, and that at first 
by a violent usurpation and force upon the native 

Indians,” &c. &c. 

This paper is deserving great attention from its 

antiquity, being writter: at a time when we might 
have suppésed that the right of discovery would 
not have been exactly defined as it is at the pres- 

ent day. Yetit appears, though the style is not 

suited to modern ears, that all the principles 
which are now contended for on this subject, are 
acknowledged in the most full and accurate man- 
ner.. It shows that the right of discovery was 

then considered only a right against other Euro- 

pean nations, and not against the natives of the 
discovered territories ; and that in order to obtain 
a full tile to any particuiar tract, unless uninhab- 
ited, it must be purchased of the natives. The 
author doubts, and very reasonably, the right of 
conquest as asserted by Spain, that is, the right 
of attacking and subduing the natives without any 
cause or on frivolous pretences, and complains of 
the Dutch for the violent course which they bad 
pursued against the Indians. S. E. 
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FASTING. 

“ When ye fast, be not as the hypocrites; for they 
disfiguie their faces, that they may appear unto men 
to fast. But thou, when thou iastest, anoint thy head, 
and wash thy face; thatthou appear not unto men to 


fast, but unto thy Father, which is in secyet,”’— Matt. 
vi. 16—18. 
“Fasting,” says Lightfoot, “has in all 
ages and among ali nations been practised in 
times of mourning; and it seems in some 
sort inspired by nature, which under such 
circumstances refuses nourishment, and sus- 
It is there- 


And 


among eastern nations, accustomed to ex- 


pends the cravings of hunger.” 
fore a natural expression of penitence. 


press states of mind by external signs or ac- 
tions, it was accompanied by other significant 
tokens. ‘‘ To repent in sackcloth and ash- 
es” as indicating sorrow for sin, or as suffer- 
ing under any misfortune, in other words, to 
sit upon some coarse stuff, or in ashes, is an 
expression common in scripture. ‘Iam but 
dust and ashes,” said Abraham to the Lord, 


indicating his deep sense of his own mean- 


ness and sinfulness in comparison of God. 
And David in great sorrow says, ‘‘I have 
eaten ashes, as it were bread;” he had 


wrinkled his food with the ashes with which 


sj 
he was himself covered. 
signs were usually accompanied with fasting. 
Days of fasting were frequent with the 
Jews from the But they 
vere shamefully abused by the Pharisees in 


And these outward 


time of Moses. 
our Saviour’s time for the sake of obtaining 
applause with the people. For this purpose 
they multiplied their Fasts greatly beyond 
ab- 


the prescriptions of the law. Besides 


staining, or pretending to abstain from meat, 
they practised great severities and self-inflic- 
tions. ‘* We are not therefore to be surpis- 
ed,” says Kenrick, “‘ at what our Saviour 
here says of them, that they disfigured their 
countenances, (or as Campbell translates it 
‘looked dismal,’) so that they could hardly 
be known even by their own friends.” = "This 
mode of hunting for the reputation of sancti- 
ty he censures. But it will be observed, he 
does not prohibit fasting itself as unlawful. 
He only requires, that like other outward 
acis of religion, prayer and alms-giving, it 
should not be done to be seen of men. 
‘When thou fastest, anoint thy head, and 
wash thy face; 1. e. exhibit thy common 
appearance; for the Jews, as well as their 
neighbors, used not'only to wash their faces, 
but according to the customs of the East, to 
anoint their heads, every day except in the 
time of mourning. 

The meaning therefore is, If thou fast, 
make no parade of it. Speak not of it, or at 
least boast not of it to others. 


with thine accustomed cheerfulness and in 


But appear 
thine ordinary habit. Reud your hearts and 
not your garments. Remember, that the 
mere act of abstaining from food has in itself 
no merit. It is but an outward sign or token 
of that broken and contrite spirit, which God 
will not despise. Yet if practised in sinceri- 
ty and true humbleness of mind, it has its re- 
ward: and thy Father, who seeth in secret, 
will accept thy penitence and reward thee 


openly. 





SECRET PRAYER. 

We have recently been called to the ob- 
servance of a day of humiliation and prayer ; 
a day which we wish were better observed, 
and not, as it too generally is, abused to 
worse than secular employments. In the de- 
sign and duties of this day, if itmean any- 
thing, must essentially be included the exer- 
cisesof private devotion. These are indis- 
pensable to all, even to such as have made 
the highest attainments in the Christian life, 
-and of special obligation to those, who live 
continually within the busy world, and are 








of nations civilized.” The paper then goes on to 


daily exposed to its temptations. Serious re- 





| caused, not so much by the original wants or 


flection will not force itself upon the soul in 
the tumult of business and pleasure. It must 
be cherished in retirement. And however 
important may be the social exercises of re- 
ligion, and however criminal the neglect of 
them, they are of themselves insufficient ; 
and when substituted for the exercises of 
private devotion, they may bave no better ef- 
fect than the common engagements and dis- 
tracting employments. ‘ Commune with 
your own heart; and be still,’ says David, 
and the injanction of our Master is, ‘ When 
thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and pray 
to thy Father, who is in secret.” And Je- 
hovah himself, in encouraging his people 
under the pressure of public dangers and 
troubles to seek refuge in his protection, thus 
graciously invites them, ‘Come my people, 
enter thou into into thy chambers and shut 
thy doors about thee.” 

Much indeed may be urged on ihe duty, 
necessity, and benefits of private prayer. © It 
is a duty, we repeat, of vital importance. 
Vho that reflects for a moment on his spirit- 
ual wants, on the nature of true devotion and 
the state of feeling it includes, or on the ex- 
press commands of the gospel, will doubt that 
daily secret prayer is absolutely essential to the 
mainteinance of religion in the soul ; that no 


they may be fed with the sincere milk of the 
word, and permit the desolation to increase, and 
the weak to sink down under their burdens? 
Shall fathers and mothers, whose hope is in 
Christ and in the precious doctrines of his grace, 
seé their families seattering away, to receive the 
influence of those who trample upon the trutlis, 
which they deem alone able to make men wise 
unto salvation ? 


This, it will be perceived, all goes upon 
the assumption that every Unitarian minister 
is leading. his people straight down to per- 
dition, and that there is no Christianity out 
of the pale of Calvinistic Orthodoxy.. A 
modest conclusion. surely; and in’ beautiful 
accordance with the many Christian require- 
ments of humility, self-distrust, and charity 
to others. 

‘‘Driven from the home, where their fa- 
thers worshipped.” This is the language 
used in reference to the ‘feeble churches. 
Let us understand now the true import of 
this, and see if it be in reality what is inti- 
mated. Are men really forbidden to worship 
and to enjoy the ordinances of religion where 
their fathers worshipped? No. The only 
forbidding is, that a feeble minority of the 
people, shall not, as‘they have claimed to do 
in repeated instances, impose a minister on 


? 


the majority, contrary to their choice and 
wishes, and oblige them not only to hear, 








forin of social devotion, however faithfully or 
frequently attended, can be safely substituted | 
for it? Indeed the habit of secret prayer is 
essential, both as the evidence of our sincer- 


ity in our other devotions, and as the most 
Iie 


who prays often at church arid selduim at 


effectual means of giving them efficacy. 


home, has great reason to doubt the genuine- 
ness of his piety; and he who omits pri- 
vate prayer altogether, whatever else he may 
do before men, is not a disciple of Christ, or 
a true child of God. 

Yet it is to be feared, that among the dan- 
gers of the present day, is the neglect of 
these personal duties of religion. People 
crowd to church and to the social meeting, 
not with the Sabbath only, but on other days, 
when they had better enter into their closet, 
or pray at home. ‘‘ One of the evil conse- 
quences of the present state of things m the 
religious community,” says the writer of an 
Unitarian Advo- 


excellent article in a Jate 


cate, ‘is the casting into the shade, the de- 
priving of due esteem and consideration, the 
silent, unobtrusive, modest piety, and the 
quiet, unpretending discharge of personal 
duties, which Christ Jesus and his apostles 
have enjoined as the fruits and evidence of a 
living faith and true religion. And thus it 
has been brought about, that publicity, dis- 
play, going in crowds in. quest of excite ment 
to “enjoy delightful seasons,” as the phrase 
is, are now become the standard marks of a 
vital piety. 
EIGHTY FEEBLE CHURCHES. 

It is generally known that many small 
Calvinistic churches have been established 
in different parts of Massachusetts, within a 
few years past, that are unable to support 
regular worship, except by large assistance 
from missionary funds. ‘These new church- 
es have been mostly formed within Unitarian 
parishes, where there was too small a popu- 
lation to support two ministers, and where 
the people were, for the most part, happy 
with their minister. There is good evidence, 
that their establishment has been frequently 


wishes of the people, as by excitements and 


| disaffection produced by the intermeddling 


_ of the Orthodox clergymen and other zealots 


of neighboring towns. Nor have these men 


been over scrupulous as to the character of | 


the means used to effect their 


Hard speeches against Unitarian ministers— 


purposes. 


Calvinistic tracts thrust upon the people 
against their wishes—and finally an organiz- 


ed religious police—visiting commitees of | 


Orthodox clergmen creeping into houses and 
imposing upon and alienating from their 
ministers the ignorant, the unstable, and the 
weak,—these are common instruments and 


And 


sult? eighty feeble churches. 


what is the re- 
Eighty feeble 
churches! that are to have a new house of 


methods of operation. 


worship, if they can get some zealous clergy- 
man to undertake a tour of begging for it,— 
and then to have a minister, ifthey can get 
the Home Missionary Society to support 
him. 

In an address published by the Hampden 
county auxiliary to the Massachusetts Mis- 
sionary Society we find the following state- 
.ment. 


The number of feeble churches and congrega- 
tions in this Commonwealth, which cannot sustain 
the ministry of the word without aid, is more than 
sixty. [A note in the Recorder says “ eighty.”] 


The Society urges its appeal to the com- 
munity for fands in such language as this :— 


Can you behold the desolations which error, 
and heresy, and wickedness are bringing over 
many societies, once famous for their adherence 
to the pure doctrines of Christ, and for the influ- 
ence of these in turning sinners to God, with in- 
difference? Can you see many, for conscience 
sake driven from the home, where their fathers 
worn) compeiled [by us, the only true min- 
isteraof Christ] to unite in feeble bands, and to 





appeal to their Christian brethren for aid, that 


. 


A testers 


but to pay aman for denouncing them as 
heretics and infidels. For this simple as. 
sertion of their Christian rights, the majority 
are branded as persecutors. 





OF INTEMPERANCE. 


VICTIMS 





No week passes in which our cars are not 
pained with the rehearsal of deaths in direct 
consequence of intemperance. 
ways the intemperate themselves, who are the 
victims, ~The three following cases_ have 
struck our notice, in the course of a few mo- 
A careful perusal of the 

would probably furnish 


ments’ reading. 
papers before 
| other instances. 


us 


Asa Martin was found dead by the road side in 
Attleborough, 18th ult, nearly frozen, and covered 
with snow. In his pocket was found a bottle of 
gin. 

A coroner’s verdict in Albany on the body of a 
woman found dead in her bed, 3ist ult. was ‘ death 
by suffocation, the same being caused by intoxi- 
cation.’ 

Iam sorry to inform you of a distressing oc- 
currence which took place at Fort Howard this 
morning. A soldier named Doyle, of (F) Com- 
| pany, Sth Infantry, was found to be intoxicated, 
and was sent to the guard house by Lieut. A. B. 
Foster; upon Doyle’s arrival at Lieut. Foster's 
quarters, the latter reprimanded him, when some 
altercation took place. Doyle left Lieut. Foster's 
quarters, ran across the Parade to the guard room 
and seized a loaded musket—returned to Lieut. 
I's quarters, rushed by one of the guard who had 
been placed over bim, ascended the stairs, opened 
the door, presented his musket and fired. The 
ball passed through the body of Lieut. Foster, 
and broke his left arm, and in about three minutes 
he expired from the wounds. Thus has a fine 
promising young officer in the flower of his age, 
been cut down by a hardened villian. 





In the two first cases the guilty individuals 
were the sufferers. But in the other, the in- 
nocent suffered with the guilty. 


ing young man is cut off from life, and 


A promis- 


another must suffer in like manner, for a 
guilty act which grew out of the~ madness 
resulting from poisoned drinks. And yeta 
busy and unthinking world will not stop in 
its career of gain and folly to inquire wheth- 
er it be right and honorable and Christian to 
make and vend, and to grow rich by making 





and veuding, these poisoned drinks—the cor- 
ruptors of our youth, and the fruitful source 
of crime and woe. 

Suppose that any parent who is engaged 
in distilling or vending ardent spirits should 





learn, that it was his own son who was thus 
vilely cut off through the influence of poisoned 
drinks. Would it not lead him to reflect, in 
a manner he had never done before, on the 
character of his own employment ? But sup- 
pose this parent should know, that the identi 
cal poison which caused the murderous deed 
| had just been sold from his own establish- 
Would not the thought send a ner 


ment. 
| pang of disfress to his already afflicted heart ! 
But great as may be the afflictions of such @ 
_paremt, there is yet another sorrow growing 
out of intemperance, in comparison with 
‘which this is scarcely to be named. Who 
| could for a moment give place to the thought; 
| without unutterable distress, that he was the 


parent of the abandoned and infuriate being 
? And yet may 


who committed this murder 
it not be true, that at this momenta Chris- 


. . , j ? ing 
tian parent of this unhappy man 1s weepin: 


as it were tears of blood, over the crimes 0! 


a once innocent, beloved, and perhaps pro 
hom all his prayers and watch: 


mising son, w 
fulness could not save from being overcome 
by the temptations and corrupting influences 
of the insidious poison of the distillertes. 


Suppose again, that this Christian parent has 


himself been engaged in distilling or Mi 
. : ; rake 

vending liquors, and he is now fully awa , 
are 


to the fact that his own hands have prepa 
and perhaps administered the stupifying, 
maddening drug which has destroyed his 
son ;—has occasioned the forfeiture of his 
‘life, and ruined his soul. Here then you 
have one who must feel that his bitter ot 
sorrow and suffering-is full ;—a sorrow ya 
takes a relentless hold on the essential fibres 
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of the soul. T’o the deepest wounds of af- 
fection are added those guawings of remorse 
which dry up the very fountains of life. 
With what eagerness would such an one 
tear himself from all connexion with a busi- 
ness which had brought upon him these hor- 
But why should the thoughts 
of this parent be so intensely turned to this 


rible sufferings. 


ubject now? Efe is not the first parent who 
has bewailed the similar ruin of his child. 
‘re we all selfishness? are we destitute 


of humanity ? are all our professions of Chris- 
tianity a mere worthless name,—that we so 
disregard the nature and consequences of our 
cmployments ?- No, it is not to be attributed 
to so dishonorable causes. It is because we 
happen not-to be among those who have been 
from the almost death-slumbe 


ommunity had fallen. 


awakened 
into which the whole 
How long may we continue to slumber on, 


regardless of all these solemn warnings and 


CORRESPON DENSE. 
The following is from a correspondent in 
one of the towns in Worcester county. 


ct 


‘Sir,—I received your paper last Saturday, and 


according to agreement I send you the money. I 


think I shall be able to send’a few more names 


from this place, as there aresome few who do net 
ve in the holy ‘i'rinity, as laid down by our 
aly in this p LCC 
- fin oe ‘ PL OE Re EE BE EO BEE. EG 
OBIVUARY. 
MISS DEBORAH BARKER 
rry} ' } , . lly 7 . arne | ri¢h 
nougi p PSONANY UNACGUANLCK Witil 


Miss Barker, we cheerfully comply with the 


following request, from our confidence in the 


friend from whom ft was received. 


Io the I e Christian Register : 

Sin.—You vliwe the friends of the late 
. ’ } » aed ~~ | i iat ; 
Miss Barker by inserting in the Register the obit- 


’ } 41 #- - , . ‘ 
uary notice published in the Misgham Gazette, 


rompanying Lats. 
ae 


> 1, wea 
A118SS 2.arnert Was 


, 7 
ed, We OeileV 


y, who would be gratified, we think, by read- 


or 
=! 


-the notice of her character. 
Died in Hingham, enthe 4th ult. Miss Debo- 
1) Barker, in the 85in year of her age; leaving 
1 charact sculiarly worthy of remembrance 
and delineation. She wasthe last of three sis- 
ith their whole lives had been as- 


ether beneath their paternal roof, and 
llence rendered their fire- 


whose combineu ex< 


de signaliy atractive ~o persons of intelligence 
id feeling. ‘They belonged to the oid school of 
wales, who, from ine energy of their own 

, an d t application of their limited 

uni ha dene great honor to them- 

lves and their age, some of whom are now liv- 
4 if notin the most fashiona- 

le at ‘i had passed the morning 
of the v an O1 nigh schools, fem ile 
edomi cl They had en- 
wed com opportunities for any 
ther instri it t v h flowed naturally 
-om the good sense and kind affection of parents. 
Thev were not inundated with annuals, quarterly 
reviews, mouthly magazines, weekly and daily 
apers from every city, town and vil They 
had comparatively few -beoks, but of those few 
some were good, and they were read again and 
.vain, and were treasured in the memury 
ind the heart. Hence characters were formed 
vhich are rarely passed in those who enjoy all 
the boasted advan es of the present day. In 
ing this Ll intend no reflection on the female 
characters which are now forming. which are in 
1e spring or summer ¢ fiife. Many of these are 


entitled to commendation and applause, but the 
productiows of the last age compared with the 
circumstances in which they were formed, were 

ily venerable. 
Such was the subject of this sketch. The 
tural powers of her mind were of a high order; 


nsions quick; her views expansive ; 


il her imagination vivid. Her youth indeed 
1S | lin ¢ mstances comparatively favor- 
le for that 7 xl in the history of our country. 
Her father, during his more active years, held a 


military commission in the British service, and af- 


terward enjoyed a pension that was an ample liv- 
ing for his family. ‘The leisure of his dauchters 
was not spent in luleness and dissipation, but in 
reading, and in such an intercourse with the lit- 


erary world, as raised them to the high standine 
which they maintained to the extreme of old ave. 
The lasi of tke sisters entertained herself with 
those popular productions of the day, which came 
to her hand; but her favorite authors were 
Thompson, Cowper, Young, and others of the | 


same description, whom she would quote with 


j 


| 
. “Sa | of ad vi ies on raw silk. 
great felicity both in conversation and epistolary | °! @4 valorum duties on raw silk 


writing, as long as she lived. 

It is observed above that Miss Barker was a 
person of a vivid imagination. If it will be any 
addition to this remark we may say she had a po- 
etic mind. She excelled in lively description, and 


when she pleased she could be either humorous | 


or pathetic in an eminent degree. These quali- 


ties rendered her letters peculiarly interesting. | 


She continued her correspondence almost to the 


close of life, and some families within the circle | 


of her acquaintance have a series of letters from | 
her pen continued for more than half a century, 
Which it is believed will bear an honorable com- 
arison with the best which have appeared in the 
“ovlish language. 

The moral qualities of Miss Barker harmoniz- 
ed well with her intellectual endowments. Dur- 
Ing the life of her father, as already observed, 
she enjoyed not only a competence, but we might | 
The orphan state of her | 
and her sisters, afterwards required such a de- | 
gree of retrenchment as must have been no in- 
considerable Pie to a person whose mind Was | 
not thoroughly disciplined. Her industry and 
economy with that cf her sisters, however, and | 
the benevolence of her heart, enabled and prompt- | 
chr eee years, to do many things in 

ceep Oped a welcome door to friends 
and visitors, Such was her attachment to the 
house of God, that she often resorted to that holy 
piace aitor she experienced one of the infirmities 


of old ar to enel ac © 
4G age to such a degree as to be incapable of 


ea ‘ing what was said. 
Mise Re 5 oe ; 

Pon . barker, though sometimes pensive and 

ven eloony, was 


s habitually a cheerful Christian. 





say a kind of affluence. 


S) » hasan +4 P ° 

Sie bore with fortitude the change of outward 
ha ay Pr which cecurred between the morn- 
ne bs ne evening of her day. Ina letter to a 
eee a) ne 6mores3 5 hers sqe 62 * ir r 
our father’s | herself thus; “As we kuew 





“t's living would die with hiw, we had 


| President presented the memorial of the Convention 








many melancholy forebodings, and were in some 
state of preparation for the inconveniences and 
privations to which it must subject us. Many of 
the evils we anticipated we have never met, hay- 
ing never been without a cheerful fire,a good 
bed, and something tolerably good to give to any 
friend that is kind enough to call upon us; and 
we have found it less difficult to give up the ele- 
gancies of life, than we at first apprehended it 
would be. We seem to have but little to regret, 
save that so many of the passengers with whom 
we cmbarked on the ocean of lite, have made 
their port, or are removed to kinder skies; that 
we seem to be alone in a great and busy world ; 
bnt the few of our old friends that are stil] at sea 
with us treat us with kindness and attention, and 
the rising world with respect.” 

In a letter to an old friend, she says, “I consid- 
er ita misfortune that we are at such a distance 
from each other. Were we nearer we might 
sometimes be able to disperse the Itttle clouds, 
that inevitably hang over the brightest evening ot 
life, but things are undoubtedly best as they are, 
although ‘insome sad and sickening moments’ 
we may have the presumption to think we could 
arrange them better.” 

We will add one more extract from her letters. 
“With respect to myself, lam very well; and al- 
though draining the dregs of the cup, being the 
day after tomorrow four score and one year old, 
and I hope I atm thankful if my cup has few 
sweets, it has also less of the bitter than that of 
most people.” 





SAMUEL NORTON, ESQ. 


We gave in our last, a record of the death 
of the venerable Samuel Norton, Esq. of 
Hingham. We now copy from the Hingham 
Gazette, the following brief obituary notice. 


Died in Hingham, on the 23d ult, Samuel Nor- 
ton, Esq. Mr Norton was one of that venerable 
race of ren who exerted an active influence for 
the.cause of their country in the measures which 
led tothe revolutionary war. In 1774, he was one 
of the Coramittee or the town who reported an 
agreement not to purchase, import,: or consume 
avy merchandize from Great Britain until cur 
rights should be restored, and to encourage 
American Manufactures. In the same year he 
was a member of the Committee to consider the 
state of the Militia. 1m 1777, he was one of the 
Committee of Correspondenee, Inspection and 


that Committee. lie represented the town in the 
Legislature in 1795, 1706, and 1797. For a great 
number of years, he officiated as a Magistrate for 
the county. lle lived to enjoy a green old age, 
and to witness the firm establishment of the prin- 
ciples of which he was an early advocate and 
friend. 
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LE LIGIOUS AND LITERARY 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Sunday Evening Lectures. We understand 
that the course of Sunday evening lectures which 
have been preached in this city during the winter 
by Unitarian clergymen is closed for the season. 
New Unitarian Society. We learn from the 
Independent Messenger, that a new Unitarian 
Society has been recently formed in Sanbornton, 
N. H. 


MIDDLESEX BIBLE 


SOCIETY. 
The annual meeting of the Middlesex County 
be held in Concord, on Wed- 


Bible Society wi 


al 

ik 

? +)” i 
the <woth 
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nesday, instant. The Directors will 
convene at 10 o’clock A. M. and the Society at 


11 o’clock at the Middlesex Hotel. The public 
religous services will commence at 2 o0’clock P. M. 
in Rev. Dr Ripley’s meeting-heuse. Sermon by 
Rev. Thomas B. Gaonett of Cambridgeport. 
By order of the Directors. 
; H. B. Goopwin, Secretary. 


Sermons by Mr Colman. Proposals have been is- 


sued fur publishing by subsciiption, ** Sermons on va- 


rious subjects of a practical and doctrinal character, 


° 


by Henry Colman. The following is from the pros- 
pectur. 

These sermons will be given to the public in com- 
phanee with the wishes of many friends of the Author ; 
and as a grateful legacy to an intelligent and kind peo- 
ple, to whom they have been preached. The doctrin- 
al sermons in the volume will be ratber of a general 
than a particular character ; and explanatory of the 
scriptures oF adapited to show how little Christianity 
has to do with anything sectarian or exclusive. 

They will be handsomely printed in one volume 
octavo, containing about four huadred pages, and de- 
livered to subseribers neatly bound in cloth, at two 
dollars per volume. 
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TWENTY SECOND CONGRESS. 
In the Senate, on Monday, March 26th, the Vice 
recently held in New York. A memorial of sundry 
citizens in New York praying specific duties, in place 
| In the House, the memorial of the New York Con- 
| vention was presented. A bill was passed for the re- 
organization of the ordnance department. 
| In the Senate, on Tuesday, March 27th, a bill for 
the benefit of Jefferson College, passed to a third read- 
ing. The bill for the relief of importers, without no- 
| tice of the Act of May 19th, 1828, was recommitted to 
| the Committse on Finance. The question to recon- 
sider the vote on Mi Webster’s amendment of the Ap- 
portionment bill was decided in the affirmative and 
the bill was recommitted to a select Committee. 

In the House, on Tuesday, the bill for the relief of 
Insolvent Debtors of the United States was passed. 
The bill from the Senate, regulating the sale of public 
lands, as amended by the House, passed. A bill pass- 
ed to authorize the Judges of the United States Courts 
to take bail of claimants of property seized, and ‘o 
perform oiber acts in vacation. In the House, on 
Thursday, the bill was passed to amend the act for the 
relief of surviving vufficers and soldiers of the Revolu- 
tion. 





Cherokees. At a meeting of the Young Men of 
Boston, in behalf of the Cherokees, holden on Thurs- 
day evening 29th ult. at Park street Church, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were passed : 

Resolved, That waiving the political controversy in 
which the Cherokees are, and have been recently en- 
gaged with the General Government, and with the 
State of Georgia—we regard them in their present cir- 
cumstances, as deserving subjects of the charity and 
sympathy of the American people. 

Resvived, That a Committee of twentyfour be ap- 
pointed to ecllect subscriptions in their behalf, and to 
adopt whatever other measures may seem to them ex- 
pedient for furthering the charitable design of this 
mecting. 

Jonn Pierpont, Chairman. 





Jona. CuarmMAn, JR. Secretary. 


Boston Farm School. The Directors of this 1n3°i- 
tution have been chosen, via. Messre. Charles Jack- 
son, Jona. Philips, Johu Tappan, 8. T. Armstrong, 
Geo. Ticknor, P. T. Jackson, Rev. J. ‘Tuckerman, 
James Bowddin, J. D. Williams. A Committee have 
been appointed to procure a farm, who have advertis- 
ed for proposals. 


Prof. Hedge, of Harvaid University, was at Charles- 
ton 22d ult. from a tourto the 3S. W, States for the 
recovery of his health, which is much improved 


-1 “ Mormonite,” newspaper has been established 
at Independence, Misso. by W. W. Phelps, called 
“The Evening and the Morning Star.” In a post- 
script he says ‘* From this press may be expected as 
soon as wisdom disects, many sacred records, which 
have slept for ages,” 


Wreck. T’ae Havre and New York packet ship 
De Rham, fium Havre, went ashore at the W. shore 
of Rockaway Beach on Saturday evening. She has a 
very valuable cargo, insured, as it is understood, at 
different offices at New York. ‘The wind was from the 
S. or W. and it is supposed that the vessel stood in 
too near the land. On Sunday morning the passen- 
gets Were taken off in a lighter. 


Liberia. A line of packets, from 200 to 400 tons 
each, is about to be established by the American Col- 
onizati on Society, between this country and Liberia. 
Proposals are invited, to state the terms on which 
such vessels will be furnished, including all expenses 
of the voyage. 


Georgia. A correspondent of the National Intelli- 
gencer writes thus to the editors from Augusta, Geo., 
under date of March 21st. 


In your paper of the 4th instant, under the Congres- 
sional head, Judge Clayton, one of our Representa- 
tives, is stated to have asserted that * before this State 
would submit to the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Cherokee case, Georgia would be made a howling 
wilderness,” and other expressions almost equally un- 
warranted. I firmly believe, that, on that occasion, 
he did not truly represent a large portion of his con- 
stituents, and that the assertion alluded to, is a slander 
on the good people of this State, which should not be 
permitted to go to the public for facts, 

I am inclined to the opinion, from information de- 
rived from various sources, that so far from his correct- 
ly stating public sentimeaot, a majority of the peopie 
are for quietly obeying the laws. I am sure, that in 
this city, where | have resided twentytwo years, and 
may be presumed to know something of public opin- 
ion, that a considerable majority ef our citizens are not 
only for acquiescing in the decision, but consider it 
just. Itis true, nearly all our public journals and our 
public men in office, are for violent measures ; how far 
they will succeed in influencing others remains to be 
seen. Should the Prasident intimate that he would 
enforce the laws, 1 believe opposition would in a great 
measure, cease. 


Superior Court of Georgia. 
intelligence of this week, though it was not unexpect- 


The most important 


ed, 13 the information given in an article from the Na- 
tional Intelligencer, by which it appears that the Geor- 
gia Superior Court has determined, after hearing ar- 
gruments on the case, to disregard the mandate of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in respect to the 
imprisoned missionaries. Matters therefore have ap- 
proached a crisis since the authority of the Supreme Ju- 
diciary of the Union is deliberately set at nought. The 
mandate we presume must lie unexecuted until the 
It re- 
mains to be seen whether either the Executive or 
Legislative authorities of Georgia, or the President ot 
the United States, will in the mean while take any 
measures for the accommodation of these difficulties. 
It has been intimated that the Gevernor of Georgia 
will grant a pardon to the missionaries. 


next winter’s session of the Supreme Court. 


From Georgia, we learn, through a private channel, 
that the mandate of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Samuel A. Worcester vs the State 
ot Georgia, (the Cherokee case,) having been deliver- 
ed to the Court to which it was addressed, a motion 
was made by the Counsel for Mr Worcester, to reverse 
the judgment of the Court, according to the judgment 
of the Supreme Court, and that the motion was refus- 
ed by the Court. A motion was then made that the 
mandate of the Supreme Court should be placed on 
the record of the Court, accompanied by a motion for 
a writ of Habeas Corpus, and that motion was also 
refused. The argument of those motions lasted two 
or three days, and the decisions were rendered with- 
out any written opinion thereon. Finally, a request 
was preferred for a certified statement of these decision 
of the Court, and it was denied; the Judge taking the 
ground, as was anticipated, of disregarding altogether, 
the mandate of the Supreme Court. 


Sir Waller Scott. Letters from Sir Walter Scott, 
had been received as late as the 26th of January; at 
which time he wasin the highest health and spirits. 
The King of Naples had been particularly kind and at- 
tentive to the worthy Baronet, and had offered to give 
orders for any excavation at Pompeii which he might 
desire. .Sir Walter intends to proceed shortly to the 
Grecian Islands, and to go as far as Athens, Sir Fred- 
erick Adain having made him the offer of a convey- 
ance thither by the government steamer. 

Liberia. 


From The following intelligence from 


Liberia is from the Norfolk Beacon of March 27th. 

The ship James Perkins, Capt. Crowell, which sail- 
ed from this port 8th Dec. last, with emigrants for the 
American Colony at Monrovia, returned here yester- 
day, via Isle of May. ; 

For a few dags after they cleared Cape Henry, the 
sea was pretty rough, which caused much sea-sickness 
among the emigtants, and three of them died--viz, 
tne wife of James Cotton, an elderly and weakly wo- 
man, and two infant children—the only diminution 
fiom the whole number that sailed from here. As 
soon as they recovered from the sea-sickness the Col- 
onists continued in fine health, cheerful, and so far 
from a mutinous disposition being manifested by any 
of them, (as reported by an arrival at a northern port, ) 
Capt. C. declares their conduct throughout the voy- 
age to have been of the most orderly and becoming 
character. 

Capt. C. represents the Colony as enjoying fine 
health, and exhibiting the pleasing spectacle of an in- 
dustricus, contented and thriving population, and that 
in the 21 days of his stay there, he did not hear from 
any one a desire to return. Good order, the fruit of 
good governinent, was every where manifest, and the 
Military were anumerous and fine looking body of 
men. 

The Shipping intelligence exhibits a pleasing evi- 
dence of the improving commercial intercourse with 
this prosperous colony. Such advices, well avouch- 
ed from the respectability of their source—are well 
calculated to reanimate the hopes of the Philanthropic 
founders of this happy asylum for the descendants of 
Africa. 





LATEST FROM EUROPE. 

Cholera. The ship Liverpool arrived at this port on 
Friday the 30th ult. By this arrival we learn that the 
alarm occasioned by the Cholera at London, had great- 
ly subsided. The whole number of cases that had ap- 
peared there were 33, and the number of deaths 19. 
Eighteen cases and 11 deaths had occurred at Glasgow. 
An arrival at New York bringing intelligence four 
days later, states the whole number of cases at that 
time reported in London to be 45—deaths 28. The 
number of cases throughout the Kingdom, since the 
commencement of the disease, is reported to be 5064, 
and of deaths 1490), 

News had been received in London, that the ap- 
pointment of Mr Van Buren was rejected by the Senate. 

Greece. The Conferenge of Ministers on the affairs 
of Greece bave nominated the young Prince Otho, a 
son of the King of Bavaria, to be the King of Greece. 
It is said that each of the three Powers, iiussia, France, 
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and England, will send a counselor tq assist the young 
King. {is character and accomplishments aie com- 


mended, his age is but 17, 
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In this city, My Samuel Heard (© Mrs Charlotte 
Augusta Heart; Mr Joha A. Phillips to Miss. Caro- 
ling L. Lovell; Mr Gustayus Horton to Mise Eliza 
Sargent ; Mr Gustavus W. Hawes to Miss Sarah L. 
Lyon; Mr Jobn Tilton, of Portsmouth, N. H. to Miss 
Mehitable Wilson; Mr Henry Holman to Miss Maria 
A. daughter of Mr Mason Putnam. 

In Dorchester, Me Henry I. Nazro, of Lowell, to 
Miss Hebrietta, daughter of Mr John D. Howard; Mr 
John Glover to Miss Abigail, daughter of Edmund 
Pope. 

Hingham, Mr Beajawin Jones, Jr. to Misa Lydia 
C. Fearing. 

In Bolton, 2d inst. by the Rev. Mr Allen, Rev. A. 
Dumont Jones, of Hubbardston, to Miss Sarah Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Hon. 8. P. Gardner, of B. 

In Newburyport, Mr Stephes Thurston to Miss Har- 
tiet Perkins. 

In Taunton, Mr Francis Wilbur to Miss Charlotte 
King ; Mr John Briggs to Miss Lucy Rounds. 

in East Bridgewater, Calvin Cromwell, Eeq. of N. 
Bridgewater, to Miss Harriet, daughter of Samuel 
Wood. 
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In this city, Mr Andrew Wilson, aged 50 ; Mrs Sally 
Whitcomb, of Ashby, 64; Mra Elizabeth, wife of Jo- 
seph Chandler, 73; Miss Susan Beal, 21; Mrs Susan 
D. widow of Capt. Mark Huntress, 38; Mr Edmund 
B. Stoddard, 28. 

On Thursday evening, Joseph Ellis, aged 13 years, 
only son of Joseph E.and Sarah Andrews. . This is 
the third child which has been removed by death from 
their afflicted parents, in the brief period of three 
weeks, 

In Charlestown, very suddenly, Mrs Nancy Nowell, 
aged 43; Mrs Anna Holt, 72. 

In Watertown, Richard R. E. son of Mr Isaac Pat- 
ten, aged 18 years. 

In Salem, Stephen, only son of Mr Stephen Palmer, 
aged 14; widow Elizabeth Young, 70 ; Elizabeth, 
wife of John Battin, 34; widow Jane Felt, 70. 

In Danvers, on Saturtlay evening last, Mrs Ruth 
Nichols, aged 47, wife of Dr Andrew Nichols. 

In Andover, 27th ult. after a protracted illness, Mrs 
Mary Elizabeth, wife of Mr Samuel B. Manning, 
aged 30. 

In Newburypert, Mr Henry Pierce, aged 99; Mr 
Jonathan Whitmore, 93; Mr John Atkins, 48. 

In Hingham, on Monday last, Mrs Hannah Sprague, 
wile of Mr Martin Sprague, 2d, aged 23. 

In Scituate, Mr Hosea Stockbridge, aged 50. 

In Worcester, Susan, wife of Mr Dexter Earle, 
aged 42. 

in Northampton, Miss Hannah Thompson, of New 
Lebanon, N. Y. aged 20. 

In Framingham, Capt. Wm. Williams, formerly of 
this city, aged G8; Mr Joc! Parmenter, 31; Mr Wm. 
Maynard, 48; Mr John Eames, 86, a soldier of the 
revolution. 

In Greenwich, on Monday last, of au apoptectic fit, 
Rev. Samuel Esten, 

In Bath, 18th ult. Mrs Mary Gould, aged 89 ; 19th, 
her husband, Joseph, 87. They had lived together 63 
years, and were both interred in one grave. 

In Wilton, N. H. on the 28th ult. Arthar William, 
son of Warren Burton, aged 1 year. 

In Baltimore, very suddenly, Midshipman Daniel 
Carter, of the U.S. Navy, aged 21; John Maccubbin, 
21, first oficer of barque Gov. Von Scholton. 

In Urbana, Ohio, Feb. [6th, Rev. Martin Hirt. 

In Londen, Dr Bell, the founder of th@ system of 
teaching bearing his name; 24th January, while dining 
with the King, having fallen dead from his chair, Mr 
Greenwood, the well-known army agent, aged 85. 
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Turis Dar published by GRAY & BOWEN, 
No. 141 Washington Street, the 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 
NO. LXXV. 
CONTENTS. 
ArteT, Spanish Devotional and Moral Poetry. 

1. Obras de Gonzalo de Berceo. _ (Colleccion de 
Poesias Castellanas anterioves al siglo XV. Por T. 
A. Sanchez. Tom II.) 

2. Rimas Sacras y Doctrinales. (Floresta de Rimas 
Antiguas Castellanas, ordenada por J. N. Bohl de Fa- 
ber.) 

Art. If. Authorship of Junius. 

1. Memoirs of John Horne Tooke, together with his 
valuable Speeches and Writings; also, coutainiog 
Proof, identifying him as the Author of the celebrated 
Letters of Junius. By John A. Graham, LL. D. 

2. The Posthumous Works of Junius, to which is 
prefixed an Inquiry respecting the Author, and a 
Sketch of the Life of John Horne Tooke. 

3. Junius Unmasked, or Lord George Sackville 
provec to be Junius, with am Appendix showing that 
the Author of the Letters of Junius was also the Author 
of the History of the Reign of George LI., and Author 
of the North Briton, ascribed to Mr Wilkes. 

4. An Essay oa Junius and his Létters, embracing 
a Sketch of the Life and Character of William Pitt, 
Earl of Chatham, and Memoirs of certain other distin- 
guished Individuals, with Reflections, Historical, Per- - 
sonal, and Political, relating to the Affairs of Great 
Britain and America, from 1763 to 1785. By Benja- 
min Waterhouse, Member of several Medical, Philo- 
sophical, and Literary Societies in Europe and Ameri- 
ca. 

5. Letters of Junius, addressed to John Pickering, 
Esq. showing that the Author of that celebrated Work 
was Earl Temple. By Isaac Newhall. 

Art. Ill. Audubon’s Biography of Birds. * 

Orhithological Biography ; or an Account of the 
Habits of the Birds of America; accompanied by the 
Descriptions of the objects represented in the work 
entitled the Birds of America, interspersed with De- 
lineations of American Scenery and Manners. By 
John James Audubon, F. R. SS. L. and E., &e. 
Philadelphia. 1831. 

Art. LV. Lite of Sebastian Cabot. 

A Memoir of Sebastian Cabot; with a Review of 
the History of Maritime Discovery. Illustrated by 


Documents from the Rolls, now first published. 
Philadelphia. 1831, 
Art. V. Indiaa Biography. 


Collections of the Maine Historical Society. Vol. I. 
Portland. 1831. 

Art. VI. Spark’s Life of Gouverneur Morris. 
The Life of Gouverneur Morris, with Selections 
from his Correspondence and Miscellaneouse Papers ; 
detailing Events in the American Revolution, the 
French Revolution, and in the Political History of the 
United States. By Jared Sparks. Ia three volumes. 
Boston, 1832. 

Art. VIL. Barber on Elocution. 

A Grammar of Elocution, containing the Principles 
of the Arts of Speaking and Reading ; illustrated by 
appropriate Exercises and Examples. By Jonathan 
Barber. New Haven. 1830. 

Art. VIII. Bryant’s Poems. 
Poems. By William Cullen Bryant. 
1832. 

Art. 1X. North-Eastern Boundary. 
1. The Decision of the King of the Netherlands 
considered, in reference to the Rights of the United 
States and of the State of Maine. ortland. 1831, 

2. Report of the Comittee of Public Lands, on 
the Subject of the No:th-Eastern Boundary. Boston. 
1832. 

3. Report of the Joint Select Committee of the Leg- 
islature of Maine, on so much of the Governor’s Mes- 
sage, as relates to the North-Eastern Boundary. Au- 
gusta. 1832. April 2. 


New York. 





TRACT No. 58, (First Series) A. U. A. 


Just published at the Depository, 141 Weshington 
Street, Tract No. 58, of the first series of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association, for April, entitled, “An 
Outline of the Testimony of Seripture against the 
Trinity. By Henry Ware, Jr.” pp. 22 





GRAY & BOWEN. 
April 2. 
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NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 
This day published by J. T. & E. BUCKINGHAM, 
No. X. of the New EnGuawp MaGazine, for 
April, 1832. 
CONTENTS. Be 

OrntemvaL Papers. The American Colonization 
Sogiety; The Schoolmaster, Coapter UIL.; The Bil- 
let-Doux ; Railroads, by Charles Caldwell, M. D.; 
The Comer; England aud America ; A Winter Solilo- 
quy ; Saakes; The Fist Day of April; Suppression, 
of Eating; Geograpbicx! Skeich of Oregon; Our 
Birds, Part LV. ; Spring ; The Death of Agrican the 
Moor; Loose Thoughts on Plagiarism; Rhine Song. 

‘MontHiy Recorp. Poliics and Statistics.— 
United States, Maine, Massachuzettes, New York, Ma- 
ryland, Virginia, District of Gotumbia. 

Literary Notices. An Oration before the Legisia- 
ture of Massachusetts, on the Hundredth Anniversary 
of the Birth ef George Washagten, by Francis C. 
Gray. The Forsaken.—A& Tale, by the Author of 
“Caius Marius,’ ** The Deformed,” &e. &e. The 
National Calendar, and Annals of the United States. 
A Discourse before the Boston Mercantile Association, 
by William Sullivan. An Essay on the Construetion 
of Schoo) Houses, by William A. Alcott. The Life of 
Gouverneur Morris, &e. by Jared Sparks. Aa Oration 
delivered at Newburyport, on the Centennial Celebra- 
tion of the Birth-day of George Washington, by Thom- 
as B. Fox. Az Oration pronounced at Plymouth, on 
the Centennial Anaiversary of the Birth-day of George 
Washington, by Solomon Liacoln. The Polish Chiefs. 
Stories of Common Life. : 
of the Stage. A Medical and Topographical History 
of the Choiera Mo:bus.—Translated from the French, 
by A. Sidney Doane, A. M.,M.D. Nautical Remi- 
niscences, by the Author of ** A Mariner’s Sketches.” 
Biography of Self-taught Men, by B. B, Edwards. 

Miscelianies. 

Obituary Nolices. 


Literary Intelligence. April 2. 








UNITARIAN ADVOCATE, 
For Apri, 1832. 
Tuts day published at the Christian Register Of- 
fice, No. 3 School Street, *‘ The Unitarian Advocate 
and Religious ‘Miscetlany.”—New Series, Vol. V. 
No. 4, for April, 1832. 
CONTENTS. 

On the Laws of Future Retiibution; An Incident 
and an Arguwent; Kxhibition of Unitarianism; Re- 
pentance and Conversion; Blanchard on Regenera- 


tion; Ode. Intelligence.—State of Religion in 
France; Ameisican Unitatiran Association; Installa- 
tion ; Dedication. April 4. 





ADAMS FEMALE ACADEMY, 
DERRY, N. Hl. 

This institution will be continued under the superin- 
tendence of C. C. P. Gate, A. M. who will be aided 
by suitable Female Assistants. ‘ 

It is proposed in the system of education here 
adopted, to give, in their highest possible degree, a 
thorough and extensive course of education to Fe- 
males, 

The following are among the principal treatises 
used—Porter’s Analysis of Rhetorical Delivery, Wood- 
bridge’s and Willard’s Universal Geography and Atlas, 
History of the United States, English Grammar and 
Exercises, Intellectual and Practical Arithmetic, Al- 
gebra, Grund’s Geometry, Linear Drawing, Natural 
Philosophy, Astronomy, Political Class Book, Chemis- 
try, Lincoln’s Botany, Animal Economy, Intellectual 
Philosophy, Newman’s Rhetoic, Hedge’s Logic, 
Evidences of Christianity, Moral Philosophy, Natural 
Theology, History of England, Robertson’s Scotland 
and Amesica, Goldsmith’s Greece and Rome, Tyler's 
History. Tastruction is also given in Latin, French, 
and Italian, without additional charge of tuition. 

Original compositions are required from all the 
scholars once a fortaight. To those who shall com- 
plete the prescribed course will be presented Testi- 
monials of Approbation from the board of ‘Trustees. 

The Institution iy furnished with a good Library, 
Philosophical Apparatus ‘and Chemical Laboratory. 
It is designed that the Semtaary shall be most strictly 
devoted to study and improvement ; hence.no individ - 
ual will be continued a member longer than she shall 
evince a decided inclination vigorously to apply her- 
self to study. 

Suitable boarding houses are provided for the ac- 
commodation of young Ladies from abroad, which are 
under the direction of the Government of the Semina> 
ry, and are superintended by families, in whom pa- 
rents may place full confidence, that their children 
shall receive every kindness and attention. 

The friends of the scholars are respectfully invited 
to visit the Seminary, at all times, and attend the reci- 
tations. 

The following may be considered a near estimate of 
the expenses of a pupil for one tein :— 

For board including washing, fuel, and 


light, $19 50 to 2200 
. Use of Beoks and Stationary, 1 00 3 00 
Tuition, 5 00 5 00 





$25 50 $3075 
The year of the School will commence on the third 
Wednesday of April, and the first quarter will continue 
thisteen weeks. C. 8. THOM, 
Secretary to the Roard of Trustees. 
The Examining Committee in November last, made 
the following Report to-the Trustees ;— 
Derry, N. H. November 1, 1831. 
The Committee on Examination appointed by the 
Trustees of the Adams Female Aeademy, report; 
That they have attended, yesterday and to-day, to the 
duty assigned them, and have to express their. high 
gratification in the appearance of the Academy. They 
have had evidence of great diligence and success in a 
great variety of good studies, on the part of the pupils ; 
and evidence of very judicious and faithful teaching 
on the part of the instructers. 
The Committee cannot help congratulating the 
Trustees oa the condition of the school, and they car- 
ry home with them the most favorable impressions re- 
specting the Institution, and they cordially recommend 
it to the public patronage. 
HOSEA HItLDRETH, — } 
PETER CHADWICK, 
BAILEY LORING, 
JONATHAN CLEMENT, 

- R. WALDO EMERSON, 
WILLIAM BARRY, 
MOSES G. THOMAS, é 

Feb. 18. 2wislwlap, 


+ Committee 
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LIBERAL PREACHER, 
ia ee Aes APRIL, 1832. 

His day published at the Christian Regist - 
fice, No. 3 School Street, “ The Scodmastt ont 
ER, for April, 1832.—New Series, Vol. II. No. 4, 
Containing a Sermon by Rev. Epwarp B. HA, 
Subject—On *‘ Fear as a Religious Principle.’ 

3 Complete sets of the Liberal Preacher, neatly 
halt bound, may be obtained at this office. 





MRS RICHARDSON’S STATEMENT. 
For sale at this office, ** A Statement of Proceed. 
ings against Mrs Emriy Ricnarpson, in the Second 
Congregational Church in Reading.” This is the 
pamphlet from which extracts have been lately given 
ia the Register. 


MR GANNETT’S SERMON. 
The March number of the Liberal Preacher isa 
Sermon on ‘the Claims of Religion on the Female 
Sex,’ by Rev. Ezra 8. Gannett. _ A few extra cop- 
ies of this number were printed for those who may 
wish it for distribution. March 24. 

















MR CLARKE’S SERMON. 
Just published by CARTER & HENDEE “An 
Explanation of Johni. 1, in a Discourse, by Pirr 
CLARKE, Minister of the Chuich in Norton.” 


March 24, 


LIBERAL PREACHER. ~~ 


New Subscribers to the Liberal Preacher can be 
supplied with the preceding bene whibigis 












first of the new series,} at one q 


Bernard’s Retrospections” 
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SUNDAY AT SEA. 


The following ‘lines were written by the late 
Bishop Turner while on his voyage to Calcutta, 
to enter upon his Episcopal charge, in which, af- 
ter a few months, he died; being the fourth Bish- 
op, who has fallen a victim to the climate of that 
country, within ten years. 

Bounding along the obedient surges, 

Cheerly on her onward way, 

Her course the gallant vessel urges 

Across thy stormy gulph, Biscay ! 

Ia the sun the bright waves glisten, 
Rising slow with measured swell, 
Hark! what sounds unwonted—Listen, 

Listen! ‘tis the Sabbath bell. 


Hushed the tempest’s wild commotion, 
Winds and waves have ceased their war, 
O’er the wide and sullen ocean 
That shrill sound is heard afar. 
And comes it as a note of gladness, 
To thy tried spirit, wanderer, tell ? 
Or rather doth thy heart’s deep sadness 
Wake at that simple Sabbath bel! ? 


It speaks of ties which duties sever, 

Of hearts so fondly kmit to thee; . 
Kind hands, kind looks, which, wanderer, never 
Thine hand shall grasp, thine eye shall see ; 

It speaks of home, and all its pleasures, 
Of scenes where memory loves to dwell ; 
And bids thee count thy heart’s best treasures) 
Far, far away that Sabbath bell. 


Listen again ; thy wounded spirit 
Shall soar from earth, and seek above 
That kingdom which the blest inherit, 
The mansions of eternal love. 
Earth and its lowly cares forsaking, 
(Pursued too keenly, loved too well) 
To faith, and hope—thy soul awaking, 
Thou hearst with joy the Sabbath bell. 





[From the Catholic Telegraph, translated from the 


Spanish.] 
WHAT IS LIFE? 


Oh! let the soul its slumbers break, 
Arouse its senses and awake, 
To see how soon 
Lite like its glories glides away, 
And the stern footsteps of decay 
Come stealing on. 


And while we view the rolling tide, 

Down which our flowing minutes glide 
Away so fast: 

Let us the present hour employ, 

And deem each future dream a joy 
Already past. 


Let no vain hope deceive the mind— 

No happier let us hope to find 
Tomorrow than today ; 

Our golden dreams of yore were bright, 

Like them the present shall delight— 
Like them decay. 


Oar lives like hasting streams must be, 
That into one ingulphing sea 
Are doomed to fall— 
The sea of death, whose waves roll on, 
O’er king and kingdom, crown and throne, 
And swallow all. 


Alike the river’s lordly tide, 
Alike the humble rivulet’s glide 
To that sad wave ; 
Death levels poverty and pride, 
And rich and poor sleep side by side 
Within the grave. 


Our birth is but a starting place! 
Life is the running of the race ; 
And death the goal. 
There all those glittering toys are brought, 
That path alone, of all unsought, 
Is found of all. 


Say then how poor and little worth 
Are all those glittering toys of earth, 
That lure us here ? 
Dreams of a sleep that death must break, 
Alas! before it bids us wake, 
We disappear! 


Long ere the lamp of death can blight, 
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the direct reach of influences from the west 

of Europe and America,—influences, which 

for three hundred years, have been employed, 

through the agency of the slave trade, to de- 
press and barbarize it; to chain it down to 
the lowest point of social degradation. I 
trust these influences are now to be employ- 
ed in repairing the wrongs, in healing the 
wounds, in gradually improving the condition 
of Africa. I trust that a great reaction is at 
hand. Can it be believed that this mighty 
region, most of it overflowing with tropical 
abundance, was created and destined for 
eternal barbarity ? Is it possible, in the 
present state of the public sentiment of the 
world, with the present rapid diffusion of 
knowledge,—with the present reduction of 
antiquated errors to the test of reason, that 
such a quarter of the world will be permitted 
to derive nothing but barbarism from inter- 
course with the countries which stand at the 
head of civilization? It is not possible. 


I know that it is said, that it is impossible 
to civilize Africa. Why? Why is it impos- 
sible to civilize: man in one part of the earth 
more than in another? Consult history. 
Was Italy—was Greece the cradle of civili- 
zation? No. As far back as the lights of 
tradition reach, Africa was the cradle of 
science, while Syria, and Greece, and Italy, 
were yet covered with darkness. As far 
back as we can trace the first rudiments of 
improvemeut, they care from the very head 
waters of the Nile, far in the interior of 
Africa; and there are yet to be found, in 
shapeless ruins, the monuments of this prim- 
eval civilization. ‘To come down to a much 
later period, while the west. and north of 
Europe were yet barbarous, the Mediterra- 
nean coast of Africa was filled with cities, 
academies, museums, churches, and a highly 
civilized population. What has raised the 
Gaul, the Belgian, the German, the Scandi- 
navian, the Britain of ancient geography to 
their present improved and improving con- 
dition? Africa is not now sunk lower, than 
most of these countries were eighteen centu- 
ries ago; and the engines of social influence 
are increased a thousand fold in numbers and 
efficacy. It is not eighteen hundred years 
since Scotland, whose metropolis has been 
called the Athens of modern Europe, the 
country of Hume, of Smith, of Robertson, of 
Blair, of Stewart, of Brown, of Jeffrey, of 
Chalmers, of Scott, of Brougham, was a wil- 
derness infested by painted savages. It is 
not a thousand years, since the north of Ger- 
many, now filled with beautiful cities, learn- 
ed Universities, and the best educated popu- 
lation in the world, was a dreary pathless 
forest. 


Is it neeessary to argue the possibility of 
civilizing Africa, through the instrumentali- 
ty of a colonial establishment, and that, in a 
comparatively short time? It is but about 
ten years since the foundation of the colony 
of Liberia was laid, and every one acquaint- 
ed with the early history of New England, 
knows, that the colony of Liberia has made 
much greater progress, than was made by the 
settlement at Plymouth, in the same period. 
More than once were the first settlements in 
Virginia im a position vastly Jess encouraging 
than that of the American colony on the 
coast of Africa; and yet from these feeble 
beginnings in New England and Virginia, 
what has not been brought about in two hun- 
dred years? ‘Two hundred years ago, and 
the continent of North America for the bar- 
barism of its native population, and its re- 
moteness from the sources of improvement, 
was all that Africa is now. Impossible to 
civilize Africa! Sir, the work is already, in 
no small part, accomplished. We form our 
ideas of Africa too much from the wasted 
and degraded state of the coast. ‘There are 
numerous and powerful nations in the inte- 
rior, who are.familiar with the art of writing ; 
the great index and engine of civilization. 
You and I, Sir, have seen a native African, 
carried into slavery in the West Indies in his 
youth, exposed for more than forty years to 
the labors and hardships of that condition, 
the greater part of the time in the field, and 
at the age of seventy years writing his na- 


a scribe ! 
I cannot but regard the colonizing of Af- 
rica, by a kindred race of African origin, as 
an enterprise in all respects as hopeful, and 
in some respects far more promising, than 
that of settling and civilizing America, by 


tive Arabic, with the elegance and fluency of 







The cheek’s pure glow of red and white 
Has passed away ; 
. Youth smiled, and all was heavenly fair ; 
Age came and laid his finger there, 
And where are they ? 


Where is the strength that spurned decay, 
The step that rolled so light and gay, 

The heart’s bright tone ? 
The strength is gone, the step is slow, 
And joy grows wearisome and wo 

When age comes on. 
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CIVILIZATION 
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OF AFRICA. 


The speech of Hon. Edward Everett, before the 
Colonization Society, at Washington, on their last 
anniversary was highly praised in the papers 
which spoke of that occasion. We think it will 
not disappoint readers. Mr Everett considers the 
beneficial operation of the Colonization Society 
only in two points of view,—in its effect upon the 
slave trade that now torments the coast of Africa, 
and upon the civilzation of the interior. His re- 
marks on this topic we copy as they have been 
reported. 


By the same process, by which the coloni- 
zation of the coast tends.to the suppression 
of the slave trade, it promotes the civiliza- 
tion of the interior of 1) é continent of Africa. 
This is a topic, which, as it seems to me 
has not received its share of consideration. 
Of this mighty continent, four times as large 


an alien and hostile people. In the settle- 
ment and civilization of the American con- 
tinent either from the fatality of circumstan- 
ces or the incurable imperfection of man, the 
extermination of the native population has 
been the preliminary condition of the intro- 
duction of the civilized race. It has been 
found or thought impossible, that the red 
man and the white man should subsist side 
by side. 
In colonizing Africa, no such painfui in- 
congruity presents itself. ‘The colored emi- 
grants from this country will present them- 
selves on the African shore, a people of kin- 
dred origin, bringing with them the arts of 
civilized life, unaccompanied with those fatal 
causes of separation, which have driven the 
aborigines of America before the approach 
of the white man. The gentle hand of na- 
ture will draw toward them the affections 
and confidence of the natives. ‘The jealous- 
ies and suspicions, which diversity of race 
invariably produces, can have no foundation ; 
and it may reasonably be expected, if a vigo- 
rous impulse can now be given to the colony, 
that the work of civilization will proceed 
from it, as from a centre, with a rapidity un- 
exampled in the history of other colonies. 

I am aware, that the partial failure of the 
estabiishment at Sierra Leone may be quoted 
in opposition to these encouraging views. But 


origin and character from Liberia. 
formed from the crews of the recaptured 


it must not be forgotten, that Sierra Leone 
is an establishment, totally different in its 
It is 
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upon the coast, and without any principle of 

order or self government, subjected to all the 

evils of a remote and neglected military es- 

tablishment. The progress that has been 

made at Liberia is, on the contrary, all that 

could have been hoped. A tract of coast two 

hundred miles north and south, and twenty 

or thirty east and west; a population of two 

thousand emigrants, and several thousands of 
the native tribes who have voluntarily sought 

the protection of the colony; with schools 

and churches, and all the institutions of civ- 

ilized life,—a great state of prosperity and 

every encouraging prospect ,—this surely 1s 

not slow progress for ten years. 

And is there anything in the nature of the 

case, which makes the restoration of the des- 

cendants of Africa tu their native land, ne- 
cessarily more slow than the process of ab- 

duction? It is supposed, that one hundred 

thousand slaves have been annually brought 
from Africa; and that too, at times, when 

the trade has been pursued under great ob- 

stacles, illegally, piratically, by stealth, and 

under the watch of ships of war, stationed to 

intercept it. Can any man doubt, that if the 
governments of France, Great Britain, and 

the Netherlands, of the United States of 
America, and the several States should apply 

their influence, their power, their resources, 
to this great work, it might proceed with any 
desirable degree of rapidity? ‘The gentle- 
man who preceded me (Rev. Mr Bacon, of 
New Haven,) alluded to the prodigious in- 
flux of emigrants into this country. I have 
lately seen a statement that within the past 
year, over forty thousand emigrants from 

Great Britain alone have arrived at the 
single port of Quebec. More than half as 
many more have arrived in the various ports 
of the United States, making an aggregate of 
sixty thousand persons, in the different ports 
of North America. It is by no means to be 
desired, at present, that anything like this 
number of emigrants should be annually set 
down on the African coast ; but I much mis- 
take the public feeling in those parts of the 
United States, most interested in this ques- 
tion, if a weight of influence and a supply of 
means are not shortly applied to this purpose, 
commensurate with the magnitude of the ob- 
ject to be effected. 

The age seems favorable to the movement ; 
it is in harmony with the great incidents of 
the time ; from the east of Zurope to the north 
of Africa, surprising changes, favorable to 
civilization, have taken place. Greece has 
been brought within the reach of the sympa- 
thies of the rest of Christendom. ‘Tempora- 
ry disorders, the natural fruit of revolution, 
will create but a brief delay in the d@dvance- 
ment of that interesting country. The re- 
storation of the northern coast of Africa to 
the domain of civilization has begun. The 
strongest of its barbarous regencies has been 
shaken ; and its power, which for ages seem- 
ed impregnable—the scandal and the dread 
of Christendom—has crumbled in a day. 
May we not hope that a still more auspicious 
era is about to commence,—that a bloodless 
triumph,—victoria sine clade,—is about to be 
achieved on the western coast of Africa ? 


Happy for America, if she shall take an 
honorable lead in this great and beneficent 
work. Happy, if having presented to the 
world on her own soil a great model of popu- 
lar institutions, she should now become an 
efficient agent, in their diffusion over the an- 
cient abodes of civilization, now relapsed in- 
to barbarity. Happy, if she shall be forward 
to acquit her share of the mighty debt, which 
is due to injured Africa, from the civilized 
nations of the world. Who that has contem- 
plated the infernal horrors of the slave trade, 
that has seen in his mind’s eye hundreds of 
men, women, and children, crowded between 
decks, into a space too low to stand up—tov 
short to lie down—too narrow to turn,— 
chained, scourged, famished, parched, heap- 
ed together,—the old, and the young, the 
languishing, the dying, and the dead,—who 
can dwell on this spectacle, and not turn 
with a throbbing heart to the sight of a com- 
pany of emigrants, the children of Africa, 
wafted over the ocean to the land of their fa- 
thers, bound to the great and genial home of 
their race, commissioned to trample the slave 
trade into the dust, returning from a civiliz- 
ed land to scatter the seeds of civilization 
over the mighty exteat of western Africa ! 


I know not but I may entertain an exag- 
gerated impression of this matter : that I may 
see it under lights, too strong for practical 
life. But I must confess I think there 1s 
opened to the colored population of this 
country, a career of broad and lasting useful- 
ness, a destiny of honor and exaltation, un- 
exampled in history. 

There seem to be peculiar circumstances 
in the work, of which they are the chosen 
agents, to be fonnd in no other similar enter- 
prise in. the annals of the world. A mighty 
continent is to be civilized: that is not with- 
out example in history ; but the restoration 
of the descendants of those, who were torn 
as slaves from this fated region, coming back 
the heralds and missionaries of civilization, 
with freedom, the arts, and Christianity in 
their train ; returning to regenerate a conti- 
nent,—to raise themselves from a depressed 
condition to one of the loftiest, in which man 
can be placed, the condition of benefactors 
of an entire race, to the end of time; this is 
the destiny of the colored population of the 


tory of mankind. 


morning are beginning to appear ; and 
jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on tbe misty mountain tops. 


United States, who shall embark in the great 
enterprise of civilizing Africa; a destiny, as 
it seems to me, without a parallel in the his- 


This glorious era has begun to dawn. 
Over a line of coast of nearly one thousand 
miles in extent, the purple streaks of the 


From the extreme north of the British terri- 
tory of Sierra Leone, southward to the Cape 
of Palmas, the entire coast, with one or two 


have seen the numbers of the Liberia Her- 

ald, a respectable newspaper printed at Mon- 
rovia, and edited by a colored emigrant, lib- 
erally educated at one of the colleges of the 
United States. You and I, Sir, and many 

gentlemen around me, have listened, in the 

Committee rooms of this Capitol, to the ani- 

mated and intelligent accounts of the pros- 
perity of this Colony—the fertility of this 

soil—the salubrity of the climate—the free- 

dom and happiness of the mode of life in Li- 

beria—given by an emigrant from the Unit- 

ed States—a descendant of African slaves, 

who had amassed a fortune, by honest and 

successful industry, in the land of his 

fathers. 

Sir, when men have a great, benevolent, 

and holy object in view—of permanent inter- 

est, obstacles are nothing. If it fails in the 

hands of one, it will be taken up by another, 

If it exceeds the powers of an individual, so- 

ciety will unite towards the desired end. | If 
the force of public opinion in one country is 

insufficient, the kindred spirits of foreign 

countries will lend their aid. If it remain 

unachieved by one generation, it goes down 

as a heritage of duty and honor to the next ; 

and through the Jong chain of counsels and 

efforts, (rom the first conception of the be- 

nevolent mind, that planned the great work, 

to-its final and glorious accomplishment, 

there is a steady and unseen, but irresistible 

co-operation of that divine influence, which 

orders all things for good. 

Am I told that the work we have in hand 

is too great to be done’? ‘Too great, I ask, 

to be done when ; too great to be done by 
whom’? Too great I admit to be done at 
once ; too great to be done by this Society ; 
too great to be done by this generation per- 
haps; but not too great to be done. Noth- 
ing is too great to be done, which is found- 
ed on truth and justice. When this objec- 

tion was suggested in the British House of 
Commons, to the measures proposed for the 
regeneration of the children of Africa, Mr 
Pitt exclaimed, ‘‘ We Britons were once as 
obscure among the nations of the earth, as 
savage in our manners, as debased in our 
morals, as degraded in our understandings, 
as these unhappy Africans ure at present.” 
The work is doubtless too great to be entire- 
ly effected by this Society, by the most ar- 
dent and zealous of its friends, perhaps for 
the present and the next succeeding genera- 
tion. But is it too great for the enlightened 
public opinion of the world? Is it too great 
for the joint efforts of the United States, of 
Great Britain, and of France, and the other 
Christian countries, already pledged to the 
cause? Is it too great for the transmitted 
purpose, the perpetuated concert of genera- 
tions succeeding generations, for centuries to 
come? Sir, I may ask without irreverence, 
in a case like this, though it be too great for 
man, is it too great for that August Provi- 
dence, whose counsels run along the line of 
ages and to whom a thousand years are as 
oue day ? 





HEROISM OF FILIAL AFFECTION. 


The following affecting anecdote is trom the 
Liverpool Courier. 


In the course of the last winter, five Dutch 
gentlemen set out from Rotterdam, to travel 
on skates to Amsterdam. They had passed 
over about twelve miles of the waste of in- 
land waters, which extends between the two 
cities, and were, with the exception of one of 
the party, who kept apart, skating with great 
velocity, in close files, and hands linked in 
the Dutch manner, and were striking out far 
from the shore, when, at once, the whole file 
was precipitated through the ice, and two 
out of the four were hardly seen to rise again. 
‘The other two were father and son, both re- 
markably fine men, and the father an expert 
swimmer, which enabled him to support him- 
self and his son too, for a considerable time, 
during which he was so collevted as to give 
directions to the only one who had not fallen 
in, how he should conduct himself to afford 
assistance ; but at length he gave utterance 
to the thought that his son’s continuing to 
hold him would be the death of both. The 
son immediately kissed his father, and, with 
the familiar and endearing expression he was 
accsutomed to, bade him ‘ good night,’ loos- 
ed his hold, and deliberately resigned him- 
self to death. The father lives, and the 
name, at least, of Henry Hock, the son, must 
live also. 





[Fiom the Genius of Temperance. } 
TIPLERS MISTAKEN, 


the pledge of total abstinence. 


sudden change in his sentiments. 
you, said he. 


a number of respectable men refuse it. 





is uncle Page 


a witness, the very first opportunity. 





OPENING OF SPRING. 


At the formation of a ‘Temperance Society 
in a town in the interior of the State, [New 
York,] an influential man and a deacon, who 
had been a notorious opposer of ‘lemperance 
Societies, but a warm advocate for “ temper- 
ate use,” was observed to be the first to sign 
A friend of 
his, who had resided at some distance frum 
him, and knew his former opposition, inquir- 
ed in astonishment what had produced this 
I will tell 
After the last conversation 
with you, I went toa raising where ardent 
spirits were furnished, and when the bottle 
was handed round, the dram drinkers were 
almost thrown out of countenance on seeing 
But 
one of them, happening to cast his eye on 
me, brightened up, and thinking he should 
now obtain a complete victory, seized a bot- 
tle, and came flourishing it up, said, ‘‘ Here 
as he called’ me, *‘ he won't 
refuse, I know.” This appeal for an example 
by this man, in the-name of all the tiplers, so 
completely disgusted me, that I told him at 
once, he was entirely mistaken; and I have 
been determined ever since, to confirm it by 


It was not without reason that some of 
the ancient nations dated the commence- 


It is at this period that nature commences 
her year’s work of vegetable growth, to sus- 
tain man and beast. ‘T'hen it is that the ice- 
bound sea ports are freed from winter’s em- 
bargo, and national intercourse is resumed. 
Then it is the yielding rivers and canals per- 
mit the hum of domestic industry to revive, 
and the mechanic can mould, and weave, 
and build his raw materials into the form he 
chooses, and be rewarded for his toil. It is 
a joyful, but momentous crisis, on which the 
whole year is suspended. 


MET OS IE RE TEE ETS PE RO I 8 


DEANE’S HISTORY OF SCIT.- 
UATE, Massachusetts, from its first commencement 
to 1831. Genealogical histories of nearly three hun- 
dred families that have originated in Scituate, during 
the last two centuries, are given in this volume, among 
which are Adams, Allen, Bailey, Barker, Barrel, Bar. 
stow, Brooks, Bowker, Briggs, Bryant, Chittenden, 
Church, Clap, Collamore, Cole, Copeland, Cowen, 
Cudworth, Curtis, Cushing, Delano, Dunbar, Davis, 
Ewell, Foster, Gannett, Gillson, Gray, Hatch, Hath- 
erly, Hinckley, Hoar, Hobart, Holbrook, Holmes, 
Jacobs, Jenkins, James, Johnson, Jones, Josselyn, 
King, Lewis, Lapham, Lincoln, Litchfield, Lowell, 
Menitt, Moti, Nash, Nichols, Otis, Parker, Parris, 
Philips, Pierce, Prince, Randall, Robbins, Russell, 
Studley, Stetson, Stockbridge, ‘Stodder, Sylvester, 
Ticknor, Tilden, Tolman, Torrey, Turner, Vinal, Vas- 
sall, Wade, Waiton, Waterman, Whitcombe, White, 
Williams, Winslow, Young, Barnes, Eells, Witherell, 
Dawes, Pitcher, Dunster, Chauncy, Lothrop, Grosve- 
nor, Baker. 

For sale by JAMES LORING, 

No. 132 Washington Street. 





March 24. 
NEW FAMILY ATLAS... 


An economical Atlas, for the use of families and 
young persons, containing 34 maps, with various ta- 
bles of population and extent, heights of mountains, 
lengths of tivers, canals, roads, railro:ds, with views of 
buildings, dress, &e., in various countries. Some 
work of this kind is almost indispensable in every 
family—and none has ever been published so cheap 
and portable as this. Price $1,50. This day pub- 


lished by 
RICHARDSON, LORD & HOLBROOK. 
March 17. 


THE INTRODUCTORY DISCUURSE, and 
the Lectures delivered before the American Institute 
of Instruction in Boston, Aug. 1831. To which is ad; 
ded an Essay on the construction of School Houses, 
with Plates. 








--ALSO-~ 
In a pamphlet form, an Essay on the Construction of 
School Houses, to which was awarded the prize offer- 
ed by the Am. Ins. of Instruction, Aug. 1821. Just 
published by RICHARDSON, LORD & HOL.- 
BROOK, School Book Publishers, Boston. 
March 17 





TO SINGING SOCIETIES. 
NEW VOLUME OF ANTHEMS. 


Just published by RICHARDSON, LOKD & 
HOLBROOK, Lyra Sacra; consisting of Anthems, 
Motetts, Chants, Sentenccs, &c. original-and selected, 
most of which are short, easy of performance, and ap- 
propriate to the common and various occasions of 
Public Worship—by LowexLi Mason ; editor of the 
Handel and Haydn Collection of Church Music, 
Choral Harmony, &e. 
The object has been to supply choirs, at the Jowest 
possible cost, with a large number of interesting, easy 
and useful Anthems, and pieces calculated for Public 
Worship, for Concerts, and Private Practice. 
Economy has beenan object. It is believed that 
no similar work extant affords as much useful matter at 
so reasonable a price. It comes within the means of 
every choir to possess it. Price $13,00 per dozen— 
$1,25 single. 

—ALSo— 
THE PSALMIS T—a book of new Psalm 
and Hymna Tunes.—Church Music, a quarto volume of 
Chants, Anthems, &c. for the Church—By Cu. Zev- 
NER, Organist to the Bostoa Handel and Hadyn So- 
ciety, entirely new. March 17. 





CARPENTER’S CATECHISM. 


This Catechism is for sale at the Christian Register 
Office. It hag been extensively used asa first book 
in Sunday Schools—and where manuals are used 1s 
highly acceptable on account of its great simplicity 
and adaptation to the comprehension of young childien. 





SAURIN’S SERMONS. 
For sale at this Office Saurin’s Sermons, in 8 vols. 
translated frum the French, by Ropert Rospinson. 





BROOKS’S PRAYERS. 
For sale at this OSice, ‘ Brooks’ Piayers,—latest 
edition. Feb. 18. 





TUCKER’S LIGHT OF NATURE. 
For sale at the Christian Register Office, ** Tucker's 
Light of Nature,” in 4 vols. Feb. 18. 





GEOGRAPHICAL PRESENTS. 
For sale at this Office ** Geographical Presents,” of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, in three distinet vols. They 
contain descriptions of the different paris of the world, 
and many fine engravings, and are handsomely bound 
in morocco. They are very suitable either for juvenile 
libraries, or as presents to young people. 





_————— et 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 








PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 
BY DAVID REED: 
CORNER OF WASHINGTON AND SCHOOL STREETS: 





Terms.—Three Dollars a year, payable in st 
months from the time of subscribing. 

To those who pay at the office, or send their sud 
scriptions free of expense to the publisher, within the 
first month of their year,—{fwo dollars and fifty 
cents. 

To those who pay bills in advance toa collecto 
after the first month of their year,—two dollars an 
seventyfive cenis, 

To those who obtain and beccme responsible fot 
five subscribers, and send the money yearly in ad- 
vance, a sixth copy will he sent gratis. the 

ic? No subscripticns discontinued, except at : 
discretion of the publisher, until all arrearages a 

aid, rs 
. Interest will be charged 0D all subscriptions, from 
the close of the year when they become due. s 

All communications for the editor, as well as ane 
of business relating to the Christian Register, shou 
be addressed to Davip ReeP, Boston. 
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slave ships, helpless savages of a hundred 





as Europe, one third part at least is within 


different tribes, thrown, without preparation, 


exceptions, has thrown off the curse of the 
slave trade. Many, I know, who hear me, 


ment of the year from the opening of spring. 


Trenton. Y. 


York, Me G. L. Emerson. 
] . 
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